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Is The Natural 
Bodily Covering 

Jeager Wool Underwear is the 
ideal covering for the human body, 
as it is the one and only healthy 
material which can be worn with 
perfect comfort next the most 
sensitive skin. Jeager Wool Gar- 
ments absorb moisture, keeping the 
body cool in summer and warm in 
winter, thus obviating any risk of 
chills. 
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THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 

The World’s Greatest Transportation System 



SERVICE ON land AND SEA 

Courtesy and efficiency whether in the market place, the store, the railroad, or the bank, are summed 
up in the word SERVICE. All our endeavors are put forth at all times to render the public the very high- 
est form of Service. To win the goodwill, respect and confidence of the public is our first aim. 



TRANSCONTINENTAL LINE 

The Canadian Pacific has a total length (owned 
and operated) of over 19,600 miles of track, and 
reaches every important city and all the prin- 
cipal agricultural and commercial districts of 
Canada' — as well as many, with direct connections, 
in the United States. It supplies the highest 
standard of railway service — fast, frequent and 
luxurious. The Trans-Canada Limited, running 
during the summer months, from Montreal and 
Toronto to Vancouver, is the fastest long-distance 
train in Canada. Two other transcontinental 
trains each way every day, and full service on all 
branch lines. 



ATLANTIC & PACIFIC STEAMSHIPS 

Canadian Atlantic steamships — passenger and 
freight services — from Montreal, Quebec and St. 
John to Liverpool, Glasgow, Southampton, Ant- 
werp, Havre, Danzig and Italy. Both first-class 
and intermediate service. Canadian Pacific steam- 
ships — passenger and freight services — from Van- 
couver to Japan, China, the Philippines, Hong- 
Kong and Singapore. The Canadian-Australasian 
Steamship Line, in connection with the Canadian 
Pacific, operates between Vancouver, Honolulu, 
Suva, New Zealand and Australia. Coastal Ser- 
vice to Prince Rupert, Alaska, Seattle, Van- 
couver Island, and other British Columbian points 



THE GREAT LAKES 



Canadian Pacific Great Lakes Steamship Services in summer from Port McNicoll and Owen Sound 
to Fort William and Port Arthur. Three sailings a week in each direction. 



CANADIAN PACIFIC TELEGRAPHS 



THE DOMINION EXPRESS 



reach every important point in Canada as well 
as business centres in the United States, Yukon 
and Alaska. Direct connection by cable with 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia and the West 
Indies. 



forwards merchandise, money, valuables to all 
parts of the world promptly and carefully at 
reasonable prices. Money orders. Travellers* 
cheques and foreign cheques issued. Money 
transferred by cable agencies at all C.P.R. sta- 
tions. 



CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTELS 

from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific 
set the standard for hotel accom- 
modation in Canada. Some, in im- 
portant cities, are open the year round; 
others, at summer resorts (including 
four in the Canadian Pacific Rockies) 
in summer only. Each is distinctive 
in appointment and style; each has the 
same superb Canadian Pacific service. 

BUREAU OF CANADIAN INFORMATION 

was established for the development and expansion of the Dominion through agricultural and industrial aid 
and the dissemination of reliable information. Its headquarters is at Montreal with branch libraries at 
New York, Chicago, and London, England. Information and assistance given to inquirers. 
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E. G. WHITE, J. S. DENNIS, 

Superintendent Chief Commissioner 
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THE NATURAL RESOURCES 
DEPARTMENT 

sells farm lands to actual settlers who 
will occupy and improve them on terms 
extended over 20 years — also town lots 
in growing Western towns. Maps and 
pamphlets in foreign languages and full 
particulars from land agents at Calgary, 
Alta., Winnipeg, Man., Saskatoon, 
Sask., and Montreal, P. Q. 
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Our Chat With You 



I 



N wishing our readers the compliments 
of the season, and re-echoing with all 
our heart the 



C O 



universal hope that 
the year we have 
just entered on will 
be one of peace and 
prosperity to all the 
earth, we cannot 
refrain from reit- 
erating oUr state- 
ment of a few weeks 
ago that the meas- 
ure of progress and 
prosperity that will 
be Canada's lot in 
1922 will be predi- 
cated very largely 
on the national 
state of mind. 

Conditions in 
Canada have not 
been too roseate of 
late, but we must 
remember that 
conditions have 
been bad through- 
out the world, and 
that in comparison with other countries, the 
Dominion has fared well indeed. Now, 
however, the worst seems to have past, and 
indications for a revival of industry every- 
where are extremely good. There is no 
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reason to doubt the future of Canada^ and 
while over optimism, as it is sometimes 

called, is to be 
guarded against, so 
also is pessimism, 
which is the poison 
that vitiates the 
7iational life. 

Let us then go 
forward with abso- 
lute faith in the 
Dominion of Can- 
ada, prepared to de- 
velop its resources 
for the country's 
benefit as well as 
for our own, and 
when the year has 
come to its close, we 
will be able to look 
back upon it with 
joy and thankful- 
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ness. 



Again we say, a 
happy and pros- 
perous year to all. 
Our doctrine : 
T 0 assist in the de- 
velopment of the great resources of the Domin- 
ion of Canada through the dissemination of 
conservative information relating thereto, and 
to give entertainment, refraining from discus- 
sion of religious, racial, or political questions , 
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Handling the Canadian Grain 



A TESTWARD the course of 
\/W empire takes its way” was 
^ ^ never more eloquently de- 
monstrated than in the case of Western 
Canada, which less than forty years 
ago, a vast wilderness, almost unex- 
plored, is to-day one of the mcst 
progressive and mcst prosperous re- 
gions to be found anywhere on earth. 

The growth of Western Canada 
is indeed one of the miracles of our 
day. Practically unpeopled thirty 
years ago, and with less than four 
hundred thousand inhabitants in 1900, 
the three Prairie Provinces have a pre- 
sent aggregate population of near y 
two million. Cities and towns have 
sprung up as though by magic on 
every hand, thousands of miles of 
railroad have been built, and there 
is no rural region of the world in 
enjoyment of greater economic ad- 
vantages. 



Crop 

By Garnault Agassiz 

Western Canada is now producing 
more than a billion bushels of grain 
a year, with every prcspect of enor- 
mously increasing that yield within 
the next few years. This is a mcst 
extraordinary record, when one re- 
members that as late as 1900 the en- 
tire grain crop of the region amounted 
to less than fifty millicn busl e!s. 

Two factors have been largely re- 
sponsible for the remarkable growth 
of the Canadian West: first, the per- 
fec ing of a new wheat, which, 
ripening from ten to fourteen days 
earlier than the old types, has per- 
mitted an extension of the wheat 
belt many mi es to the northward of 



what up to 1900 was believed to be 
the limit of cultivation; and, second, 
the great water highway betveen 
the head of the Great Lakes and the 
sea, without which it would be al- 
micst physically impossible to market 
the large crops that are now being 
grown. 

The grain belt of Western Canada 
stretches from Eastern Manitoba to 
the foothills of the Rockies, extend- 
ing in the Peace Ri\er District as 
far north as the 62nd Degree, its 
westernmxst lim.its beirg some 4C0 
mi es to the west of those of the 
American belt. All told, there are 
thought to be at least 2C0,CCC,CC0 
acres of this area suitable for the 
cultivation of grain, and as only 
30,CC0,CC0 acres are under cultiva- 
ticn at present, one will see that the 
potential grain crop of the region is^at 
least seven billion bushels. 




Photograph, courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 
Harvesting by tractor is becoming aani.ally more popular in Western Canada 
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A field of Western barley 



Photograph, courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 



Wheat is the chief money crop 
of the Canadian West, but it is not 
the only grain crop, for many mil- 
lions of acres are devoted to the 
growing of oats, barley, and flax. 
In 1920, in fact, the oats crop was 
larger in actual number of bushels 
than wheat, the total yield being 
approximately 300,000,000 bushels, 
compared with an approximate wheat 
yield of 290,000,000 bushels, but the 
value, of course, was in no way 
commensurate. 

Grain growing in Western Canada 
is at present confined chiefly to 
farms which grow nothing else. Di- 
versified farming, although it has 
many advocates, has not been largely 
practised, because the soil has been 
so rich that the farmer has been 
able to crop it year after year \vdth- 
out material evidence of deteriora- 
tion. In this connection, it is well 
to reiterate the warning we have so 
often made against the one-crop 
system, which is pernicious, and has 
been found wanting everywhere it 
has been practised. Diversified farm- 
ing will do ultimately for Western 
Canada what it has done for Illinois 
and Iowa. Wheat, no doubt, will 
remain always the great money crop 
of the region, its bill of lading uni- 
versally negotiable, but to insure his 



economic independence the Western 
Canadian farmer will have to practise 
grain growing as the chief unit in a 
general scheme of diversification, of 
which stock raising should be in no 
wise unimportant. 

The Western farm varies in size 
according to the means of the farmer. 
Some men farm only half a section, 
which is 320 acres, but the average 
farm is at least a section or more 
in area. Then, of course, there are 
the great commercial farms, running 
into the thousands of acres, whose 
operations are carried on in the 
most up-to-date manner, just, for 
instance, as in a large factory or 
commercial organization. 

But Western farming in itself is 
not a very complicated matter. The 
farmer plows most of his land in the 
Autumn, which means that all he 
has to do in the Spring is to run 
over it with cultivator and harrow. 
The wheat is sown from the middle 
of April to the middle of May, ac- 
cording to locality and the condi- 
tions of the soil, and so fast does the 
crop mature that by late August 
harvesting in many sections has 
commenced. The wheat is cut with 
the regulation binder, the sheaves 
being shocked in the field to dry, and 
later stacked, to await the arrival of 



the threshers, who travel in7gangs 
from farm to farm. 

After the wjieat is threshed, it is 
conveyed to the country elevator, of 
which there are now approximately 
four thousand in the grain belt. 
These elevators have a capacity of 
10,000 to 40,000 bushels each. If 
the wheat comes to the elevator in 
bags, it is emptied into a hopper 
scale and weighed; if in wagon, in 
bulk, it is weighed on a standard 
wagon scale and dumped into the 
pit, the weight of the wagon, of 
course, being deducted. Should the 
farmer not wish to dispose of his 
wheat at the moment, he can store 
it in the elevator over any period 
at a fixed rate, the elevators of Canada 
all being under Government super- 
vision and their scale of charges 
being fixed by law. 

In addition to the country ele- 
vators, there are five large interior 
public terminal elevators of from 
2,000,000 to 5,000,000 capacity, each 
located at what is considered an 
important strategical point in the 
belt. Here grain is stored in the 
event that congestion on the rail- 
roads prevents its immediate trans- 
portation to the head of the Lakes. 
These elevators are equipped with 
car unloading machinery and grain 
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cleaners, obviating the necessity of 
cleaning the wheat at Port Arthur 
and Fort William. The facilities for 
loading cars, too, are better than 
in the country elevators, the average 
time required for this operation being 
less than ten minutes as compared 
with an hour and a half for the 
country warehouse. The present 
storage capacity for the Western 
Division, which includes the terminal 
elevators at the head of the Lakes, 
is approximately two hundred mil- 
lion bushels. 

Practically all of Western Canada’s 
grain, except that sold to the local 
mills, of which there are many, the 
flour production of the three Prairie 
Provinces now approximating nearly 
50,000 barrels a day, is sold on 
Government certificate of inspection, 
having to conform to one or other 
of the standard grades determined 
upon by the Grain Standards Board. 
At the commencement of the sea- 
son, standard samples are sent to 
all the markets of the world, and all 
grain is graded to conform with 
them, the Government thus acting 
as a medium between the producer 
and the consumer and protecting 
the interest of each. All grain in- 
spection is undertaken at Winnipeg. 
As a train, which generally has from 
forty to fifty cars, steams into the 



city, it is met by a corps of inspec- 
tors. The door of each car is opened, 
and a cloth is laid on top of the grain 
immediately in front of the door. 
The inspector then goes over the car 
and takes a number of samples by 
forcing a perforated tube into the 
wheat. The samples are taken from 
every part of the car, and as taken 
are emptied on to the cloth. These 
samples are then all thoroughly 
mixed, placed in bags, and sent to 
the testing laboratories, where an in- 
spection certificate is made out, and 
forwarded to the terminal elevator 
at Port Arthur or Fort William. 
This certificate both grades the wheat 
and estimates the amount of wastage. 
The net weight of the car is given, 
with so many bushels allowed to 
the elevator for cleaning, provided 
the inspection determines that the 
grain is in need of it. 

The chief commercial grades of 
wheat are Numbers 1, 2, and 3 
Northern, Number 1 Manitoba Hard 
having become so scarce that it now 
figures very little commercially. Last 
year more than 130,000 cars of wheat 
were graded at Winnipeg, in addition 
to nearly 50,000 cars of oats, barley 
and flax. 

As has been stated, practically 
the entire grain crop of Western 
Canada passes through the twin 



cities of Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam, and to handle it there have 
been constructed more than thirty 
elevators, having an aggregate storage 
capacity of approximately 50,000,000 
bushels. Most of these elevators are 
built entirely of concrete and steel, 
and are equipped with the most mod- 
ern grain-handling equipment. To 
the visitor, these elevators seem to 
line the horizon in never-ending 
procession, an eloquent tribute to 
the golden prairies of our Canadian 
West. 

When a trainload of wheat arrives 
at either Fort William or Port Arthur, 
the various cars are distributed to 
the particular elevators to which 
they are consigned. Some of the 
larger elevators can empty twenty 
cars simultaneously, the grain being 
transferred from the car to the pit 
by power shovel, handled manually. 
From the pit, it is elevated to the top 
of the cupola by a mechanical con- 
trivance known as the lofter leg, 
and discharged into a garner over the 
hopper scales. The lofter leg, which 
is an endless belt equipped with cups 
to scoop up the grain, travels at a 
speed of about 750 feet a minute, and 
centrifugal force and gravity unite 
to throw the grain from the cups to 
the spout of the garner. The grain 
is elevated at the rate of from 10,000 




Photograph, courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 



A typical harvesting scene in the Western Canadian Wheat region 
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Photog aph, courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 

Edmonton, Alberta, is fast becoming the metropolis of the new North which is being opened up beyoad the hinterland 



to 15,000 bushe's an hour. From 
the garner, the grain is run by gravity 
into the hopper scales and weighed. 
It is then distributed to the storage 
bins, directly through the spouts or 
on a conveyer belt. Then it is drawn 
from the storage birs and screened 
and cleaned by sta- dard grain e’ean- 
ers, after which it is again e’evated 
to the storage bins. These bins are 
about 80 feet deep, and are of hopper 
bottom. When the grain is to be 
shipped, it is again drawn from these 
bins into the loh er, elevated up and 
reweighed, and then run into special 
shipping bins, equipped with spouts 
which are spotted into the hatches 
of the vessel to be loaded, the grain 
being shot into the hold by gravity. 

Canada’s grain is sent chiefiy to 
Port Colborne, for reshiprrent down 
the St. Lawrence via the Welland 
Canal and Lake Ontario in canal- 
sized craft; to the Ceorgian Bay 
ports of Midland, Tiffin, Deoot 
Harbor, Port McNicoll, ard Goderich, 
for rail shipment to the East, and to 
Buffalo, for export through Ameiican 
channels. 

It was in 1883, the year the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway reached the 
head of the Lakes from the Mani- 
toba prairies, that the steamship 
“Erin,” typical freighter of her day. 



left Fort William, with the first 
cargo of wheat ever carried down 
the Creat Lakes. In that year the 
total wheat exports of Canada 
am.ounted to only five and a half 
million bushe’s; in 1917 they amount- 
ed to the huge total of 189,643,846 
bushels. 

Many i:deed are the changes that 
have taken place since the “Eiin” 
made her historic voyage. The 
“Erin” cargo, for instance, was 
loaded with shovel and whee barrow, 
and the time required to place her 

10.000 bushels aboard ran into days. 
Now vesse’s are loaded at the rate of 

50.000 bushe’s an hour. The ships 
are also very different from these of 
the “Erin’s” day. They are built 
of steel throughout, and are con- 
structed according to recognized Great 
Lakes practice, being so designed that 
their cargo, which is in bulk, can be 
unloaded with the least possible de- 
lay. These vessels range in carry- 
ing capacity of frem 75,000 to 350,- 
000 bushels for the most part, there 
being a few larger vesse’s, such, for 
instance, as the “ W. Grant Mcrden,” 
of the Canada Steamship I ines’ 
fleet, whose record cargo of 490,724 
bushe’s of whea^ is as yet unchal- 
lenged by any vessel of either Cana- 
dian or American registry. 



More than 250,000,000 bushe’s of 
grain were shipped from Pcit Arthur 
and Fort William in 1916, Canada’s 
lecord year, and to carry it 273 Cana- 
dian and American vesse’s made a 
total of 1,460 voyages. Although 
Canada had only 84 vesse’s employed, 
these vesse s carried over 60 percent, 
of the total. Canada’s fieet on the 
Great Lakes has grown remarkably 
in the past few years. In 1899 the 
combined cargo capacity of all Cana- 
dian owned steel ships was approxi- 
mately 600,000 bushe’s. In 1916 
it had grrwm to over 11,000,000 
bushels. The average tonnage of 
Canadian vesse’s has shewn a steady 
increase, especi'^lly since larger-than- 
canal size freighters have heen built 
in Canadian yards. 

When the grain ship arrives at the 
Lower Lakes elevator, she is placed in 
position, and what are known as 
marine legs are lowered into her bold. 
The marine leg is a mechanical 
conveyor, which elevates the wheat 
to the lofter bin, from where it is e’e- 
vated to the top of the cupola by 
lofter legs, as already described. 

There are many fine e’evaters at the 
various ports of the Georgian Bay 
and at Montreal, but the Govern- 
ment elevator at Fort Colborne is so 
superior to any existing type that it 
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would seem to deserve special de- 
scription. The Port Colborne eleva- 
tor, which was built by Mr. J. A. 
Jamieson, of Montreal, who has 
designed a great many of Canada’s 
grain elevators, has a storage capa- 
city of 2,000,000 bushels. It is be- 
yond question the most rapid and 
economical grain handling plant in 
the world. While its storage capa- 
city is not so large as many other 
elevators, it can handle with ease 
60,000,000 bushels in a short season 
of navigation. It has handled ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 bushels in a 
single day of 12 hours, this includirg 
the loading and unloading of boats 
and the loading of cars. 

The Port Colborne e’evator holds 
every loading and unloading reco d 
in existence, and is said to operate at 
double the speed of any other pla it. 
This elevator unloaded 165,000 bush- 
els of wheat from the “G. R. Crowe,” 
in less than four hours; nearly 400,000 
bushels of wheat from the ” J. H. G. 
Hagarty,” in eight hours; while it 
loaded the “Key West,” trimmed full 
to the decks with 85,000 bushels of 
wheat, in thirty-four minutes. 

With one duplex car loader, the 
Port Colborne elevator has loaded 
12 cars in a single hour. The cars 
are mechanically spotted, and two 
men perform the entire actual loading 
operations. 

All the grain entering the Port 
Colborne elevator is weighed by 
automatic scales, this being the cnly 



plant using this equipment entirely. 
There are eighteen scales in the 
elevator, each having a capacity of 
12,000 b shels an hour. These scales 
weigh simultaneously 200 bushels of 
wheat a minute. 

N inety per cent of the grain handled 
by the Port Colborne elevator is load- 
ed into vessels for carriage through 
the Welland Canal to Montreal. 
Every boat loaded is mechanically 
trimmed through high velocity, sup- 
plemented by gravity. The grain 
enters the ship’s hold at a velocity 
of 5 000 feet a minute, which forces 
an even distribution of the cargo, 
obviating the necessity of sending 
men aboard to trim it. 

Most of the grain shipped down 
the Welland Canal goes direct to 
Montreal, about two million bushe s 
being transhipped into barges at 
Kingston, these barges being un- 
suited to navigate Lake Ontario. 
The reloading is done by the eleva- 
tor of The Montreal Transportation 
Co., one of the finest in Canada. 

The grain of Western Canada 
reaches the markets of Europe 
through the ports of Montreal, St. 
John, Halifax, Portland, Boston, and 
New York. Montreal shipped over 
a hundred million bushels of grain 
this season, surpassing all former re- 
cords. She has two fireproof ele- 
vators, with a combined storage 
capacity of 11,500,000 bushe’s, these 
elevators being interconnected with 
her docks by an elaborate conveyor 



system nine mi’es in length, wl ich 
perrrjts ti e simultaneous loac'ing of 
nine si ips. Further elevators are 
now under contemplation. 

Nor must we overlook the grow ing 
importance of the Canacian flour 
rrd ing industry, wl ich is grow ing in 
importance annually, and with the 
extension of the wheat belt of the 
Western Plains it pron iscs to have 
a future development of unlimited 
possibilities. For Canadian flour has 
no superior in the world, and wherever 
it has been marketed it has been 
more than able to meet the com- 
petition of other flour milling regions. 

Canada, at the present time, has 
approximately 700 flour mills, with 
an aggregate capacity of 150,000 
barrels a day. These mills are dis- 
tributed throughout the Dominion, 
and amongst them are to be found 
plants that are fully equal in size and 
equipment to any in either the Old 
or the New World. 

Some of these mills are of very 
large capacity, ranging from 1,000 to 
7,000 barrels a day, but for the most 
part they are of comparatively small 
capacity, averaging about 200 barrels 
a day. 

Among the largest milling com- 
panies in Canada are the Ogi.vie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., of Montreal; 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Montreal; the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto; the^Domi- 
nion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal; 

Continued on page Si 




Photograph, courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 

A general view oi Fort William, Ontario, showing the Kaministiquia River, down which so much of Western Canada's grain crop passes to the sea 
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Up the St. Lawrence with Immigrants 



W INDSOR STATION, Mont- 
real, ard its immediate en- 
virons are particularly inter- 
esting during the summer months 
when, periodically, the special trains 
running from the trans-Atlantic steam- 
ers at Quebec arrive at the depot and 
the stream of dishevelled and bur- 
dened humanity floods waiting room 
and concourse, at the same time im- 
parting an eff ect which is strikingly pic- 
turesque and furnishing an additional 
touch of that cosmopolitanism which 
is the prominent characteristic of the 
Canadian metropolis. On such days, 
from the arrival of the trains until the 
Transcontinental leaves late at night, 
all available benches are occupied by 
the journey-wearied passengers and 
their baggage. Families camp there 
solidly as if in fear of straying in the 
unfamiliar city outside and missing 
the train which is to take them to a 
destination just as new and unknown. 
In the streets tributary to the station 
one encounters families laden with the 
lighter pieces of baggage, bearing 
that look of bewilderness and wonder- 
ment, standing hesitant before stores 
or restaurant windows, embarrassed 
as yet in the exotic atmosphere. 
They are of all nations, all types, all 



By E. L. Chicanot 

stations in life, but form one great 
class in their human contribution to 
the Dominion. 

During the summer of 1921 immi- 
gration from overseas has been largely 
and distinctively British and of a 
gratifyingly high standard so that the 
atmosphere of the station and sur- 
roundings was to a great extent free 
from that agglomeration of swarthy 
faces, that babble of harsh sounding 
tongues, and that heterogenous aggre- 
gation of mid-European types which 
has so often in the past made the at- 
mosphere not nearly so bearable and 
decidedly less odoriferous. Instead, 
one came upon the youthen cricket 
flannels and sports coat; the more 
elderly man in knickers and golf hose; 
women and girls in skirts obviously 
designed to give the limbs that free- 
dom nature intended for them and 
shoes exhibiting all the capability of 
a twenty -mile hike. By their gar- 
ments you shall know them — not 
quite the nattiest thing perhaps, but 
worn with ease and utter unconscious- 
ness in the face of critical glare and 



comment. They present a stern 
contrast, these new arrivals, with the 
spruceness and correct thing as viewed 
from the corner of Peel and St. Cather- 
ine ii: all the conventionality of Cana- 
dian business attire, but the new- 
comers do not seem to notice it or let 
it affect them. That English phlegm 
covers a multitude of thoughts, 
however, and in a very short while 
they will be Canadian in dress even 
if it take longer to assimilate other 
qualities of the country. 

Just what exactly is an immigrant? 
Webster defines him or her as one who 
leaves his country for another with 
the purpose of residing there. But 
many of our British newcomers are 
inclined to resent the term as applied 
to themselves, limiting its interpreta- 
tion to suggest an economically en- 
forced exodus, a landing with the 
minimum of cash the authorities per- 
mit, and a general state of shabbiness. 
In conversation with new arrivals one 
has to be chary of the use of the word 
for emigration, for some reason, has 
come to suggest to them a lack of 
choice in the matter of leaving homes. 
However, the Dominion’s interpreta- 
tion coincides with that of the diction- 
ary and all seekers of new homes in the 
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Newcomers to Canada from the Old Country awaiting inspection by the Immigration authorities at port of debarkation 
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A view of Father Point, at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, showing lighthouse, foghorn station and 

keeper’s residence 



gives a clearer insight into the charac- 
ters of, and deeper feeling and sym- 
pathy for that vast army whose 
stream to our shores never ceases. 

The earliest point of contact be- 
tween the vessel arriving from across 
the Atlantic and the great Dominion 
is Father Point. Probably most Cana- 
dians have never heard of this little 
village, and to those who have, the 
name in all probability suggests little 
beyond the lamentable tragedy of the 
“Empress of Ireland,’^ of which it was 
the scene some years ago. Yet this 
little Quebec cape, jutting out into 
the St. Lawrence where it is still 
an ocean, stands for the meeting place 
of two worlds, where the European 
immigrant gets his first touch with 
Canada, and the Dominion which has 
been the subject of such exhaustive 
speculation and anticipation begins 
to become a reality, where after days 
of horizon-rimmed ocean the beauties 
of the St. Lawrence bank begin to 
appear. 

To the average citizen Father 
Point would appeal as a place to be 
passed as rapidly as possible, and 
having known some desolate localities 
of remoter Canada he might be tempt- 
ed to accord it the superlative place. 
Tourists have never discovered it. It 
is off the beaten track and reached 
only by car from Rimouski. Even so, 
there is nothing to commend it to the 
ordinary holiday maker. A few scat- 
tered houses, the ubiquitous preten- 
tious little church of the French-Cana- 
dian village — to most eyes it has no 



Dominion are regarded as immigrants 
and entered as such in the country’s 
records. 

It is an illuminating education and 
a keen psychological pleasure as well 
as the most delightful of physical 
holidays to take a trip up the river on 
one of the Trans-Atlantic liners and 
accompany the hundreds of new 
Dominion citizens on the last stage of 
their long journey. It is a privilege 
that few but the ships’ crews, bored 
and hardened to emotion from voy- 
ages rapidly following in monotonous 
order, may enjoy. In addition to 
being one of the most entrancing 
water trips imaginable, two days upon 
the calm azure of the St. Lawrence, 
gliding between its high wooded banks, 
one lives in an atmosphere where the 
old world and the new meet, where 
homes of birth, tradition, and^ senti* 
ment are left irretrievably behind on 
the strength of a vague, somewhat 
indefinite promise. As a study of 
psychology and human emotion it is 
unrivalled, and when experienced 
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Land in sight at last 
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Old Country immigrants the past season have been of a sturdy class 



attraction whatever. Only do the 
fresh breezes from off the St. Lawrence 
blow over it, giving it an atmosphere 
ever cool, bracing and invigorating. 
Only do the woods behind stand cut 
in their emerald against the sombre 
gray of the recks of the point, or blend 
with the darker hue of the river. No 
place for the ordinary holiday maker 
but what a haven for the neurotic and 
broken down, the brain-taxed and 
wearied toiler, in its breeding hush, its 
meditative calm, its healing quiet. 

But great interest centres in the 
little hamlet for that army with its 
many ramifications which in Canada 
is concerned with ships and ocean 
traffic. Near the extremity of the 
point stands a modern lighthouse, 
each night flashing its warning; light 
across the twenty miles of water. 
Close by is the giant foghorn which 
blasts its stentorian signal when fog 
enshrouds the light. Upon the hill 
stands a wireless receiving station 
which receives messages from every 
vessel entering the gulf before it pro- 
ceeds up the river. A coastguard and 
life-saving station completes the pre- 
cautions for preserving life and ship- 
ping. 

But what holds the greatest inter- 
est is the little ‘‘Eureka,’’ the 
staunch lit i le Government pilot boat 
which lea\Ts its pier on the point to 
take out a ri\er guide fer all vessels 
steaming up to Quebec and Montreal. 
Fully half the inhabitants of the little 
village would seem to be pilots, either 



employed by the Government or by 
private shipping concerns. They live in 
the arrival of vessels, and when the 
wireless report is received of the 
approach all eyes are turned acrcss the 
ocean of water to the distant horizon, 
and glasses and telescopes are 
focussed upon the speck as it appears 
over the rim of the earth. 

The tiny dot grows larger and 
larger until it assumes distinct shape 
and one defines a giant liner b' ur.d 
from Europe, its passengers forming 
a blurred, dense, opaque mass as they 
crowd against the railings. When it 
has approached to within half a mile 
or so the pilot b'^at leaves its pier and 
steams gracefully out to meet its 
mammoth sister. In a very short time 
it is within hailing distance and forms 
and features take shape upon the 
giant liner as the little boat makes a 
deft turn about and is alongside. 

Passengers in masses on the deck 
hang over the rail as the rope ladder 
is lowered and the pilot and immigra- 
tion inspector clamber on board hand 
over hand. The casual passengers of 
the pilot boat btcc me the cynosure of 
all eyes. There is much interchange 



A family of youngsters uho should be the 
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of banter, waving of hands, flutter- 
ing of handkerchiefs, and as the pilot 
boat again pulls away, cheers and 
wishes of good luck. The huge 
vessel again vibrates to the propeller 
as it starts of! again on the last por- 
tion of its voyage which is to end at 
Quebec or Montreal. The first inti- 
mate touch with Canada has been 
effected. 

On board ship a dance is in progress, 
quite a formal affair, the majority of 
both sexes being in evening dress. The 
lounge makes an excellent ballroom 
and there is never a tremor as the ves- 
sel glides through the calm waters. 
Coming from the rude primitiveness 
of the little Quebec hamlet the bril- 
liant scene presents somewhat of an 
incongruity. One wonders what cer- 
tain of the young men will do with 
their glad rags when they exchange 
them for the overalls of awesternfarm, 
and how the girls in their soft, shim- 
mery, flimsy gowns will look when 
they have exchanged them for the 
more practical gingham of a farmer's 
mate. It’s a wonderful transition, but 
meanwhile there is not a care or worry 
in the world for them, the past irre- 
trievably put behind, the future unan- 
ticipated as they disport themselves 
in waltz and fox trot. 



They are not all budding agricul- 
turalists by any means. Every class, 
every type, all conditions are repre- 
sented in that species of democracy 
which is born on the ocean. Pairs are 
strolling about the decks, some trios, 
some quartettes, but overwhelmingly 
in pairs, for there is nothing so potent 
in generating romance as a sea voyage, 
though in a few weeks most will laugh 
at the fervor which they managed to 
put into these affairs. A ship's officer 
looks on with a rather bored expression 
and a cynical twist to his raouth. 
He has made many voyages and seen 
the same volcanic lovemaking so many 
times. Questioned, he attempts to 
fathom the causes which produce this 
atmosphere of romance but can get 
no deeper than venturing the opinion 
that some exotic quality influences 
woman on the ocean — something akin 
to the power of the moon but more 
potent. He quotes summer resort 
flirtations to back his theory up, 
though indications would tend to show 
that the male sex is just as badly 
inflicted by the same happy malady. 
He complains petulantly of a 
young couple who disturbed his slum- 
bers the previous night by talking 
their sweet nothings under his port 
hole until late into the night. The 



loves of an ocean voyage are wonder- 
fully sweet, but oh, how brief. 

Among the motley aggregation on 
board are many aspiring farmers, 
young and old, bound in the main for 
the western prairies. In a common 
sympathy and taste they seem to have 
discovered each other and sit seriously 
ingroups pouring over farming hand- 
books, or discussing agricultural ques- 
tions with that authority born of little 
knowledge. Stalwart, husky, and 
muscular in the main, they form a 
most welcome contribution to Canada 
and one for which she has the great- 
est and most urgent need. 

One would have thought all the war 
brides and brides-to-be to have arrived 
in Canada long ago, but they con- 
tinue to come. Some are enthusiasti- 
cally happv, others in no little doubt 
as to the state of their own feelings, 
after such an absence from husband 
or fiance they saw so little of. One 
good-looking English girl informs the 
others that the husband she married 
in khaki in England is to be at the 
wharf to meet her, and should she find 
that she no longer likes him she is 
prepared to book her passage back 
immediately. Another girl, according 
to passengers, has wept the whole of 

Continued on page 53 




Photograph, courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 
Immigrants taking train at Quebec for their destinations in various parts of Canada 
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A UNITED CANADA ESSENTIAL 
TO OUR NATIONAL 
PROSPERITY 

N OW that the elections are over, and a 
new administration is in power at Ottawa, 
it is time to bury the animosities and 
differences of the last campaign, and, by rendering 
honest co-operation to the Government, hasten the 
return of the prosperity so essential to our national 
life. Canada is faced with many large problems 
at present, and their happy solution will require 
the undivided interest of the entire Canadian 
people. Therefore, the new Premier and his 
ministers should be given every opportunity, as 
the legally chosen representatives of the Canadian 
people, to undertake the difficult work of govern- 
ment unhampered by opposition born only of 
partisanship. Never in our histoiy, perhaps, was 
there a time when patriotism should be placed 
above policy. For our part, we extend our most 
cordial wishes to the new Government, and trust 
that the administration, through liberality, tol- 
erance, and justice to all classes, will bring a real 
prosperity to the land. 




CANADA’S COAL SUPPLY 

I N the measure of time it was not such a 
great number of years ago that coal was first 
discovered and found to give off great heat. 
A hunter had camped for the night in the shelter 
of a rocky ledge in the State of Pennsylvania. 
In the morning he found all the “rocks” around 
his camp fire aglow; it was coal in the rough. 
In this manner was a precious natural deposit 
brought to light, but even then it was not made 
general use of. Transportation of it to the cities 
was a matter closely approximating an impossi- 
bility. Farmers and backwoodsmen carted home 
some by means of horses, but that was as far as it 



went. Later, with trains penetrating into the 
heart of the coal centres, it was mined in increasing 
quantities and brought out. That was the be- 
ginning. To-day, coal has come to be the hope of 
mankind. Fully ninety per cent, of the industries 
of the world are dependent upon it as a means to 
power; these would come to a standstill were it 
absent. Without coal, iron production would 
collapse; cities, now so brilliantly illuminated, 
would be dark; trains would stand motionless on 
the tracks. The busy factories would give up no 
hum of activity. The surplus wheat in the gigantic 
elevators would be of little use for there would be 
no means of getting it to the mills. Starvation 
would sweep the land, and, lacking fuel, multi- 
tudes would perish from cold. 

This is but a trifling glimpse at the situation. 
In coal production the United States and Europe 
has led over all the rest of the world, the United 
States taking the foremost place. The greatest 
hard coal bed in the world is found in Pennsyl- 
vania. It underlies an area over one hundred 
and twenty miles long by thirty miles wide. In 
the fifty years that this area has been mined over 
4,000,000,000 tons have been taken out. There 
is said to be about 15,000,000,000 tons left. In 
the course of producing this coal at least 40% is 
lost in dust and fragments. This annual wast- 
age cuts into the coal supply an enormous figure 
but modern inventiveness has discovered no prac- 
tical means of curtailing it. 

The coal supply in the State of Pennsylvania, 
it is said, will not last 100 years, probably far less 
than that. At the present intensive rate of con- 
sumption and wastage the known coal supply of 
the world is roundly estimated by seme not to 
last 450 years. Optimists, however, do not sur- 
render to such meagre figures and boast that the 
coal supply will be at man’s disposal for at least 
2,000 years. In reckoning at the latter figure, it 
must be remembered that unexplored and un- 
tapped regions of the planet will turn up a supply 
that will be the practical saviour of mankind. It 
is estimated that there is 681,000,000,000 tons 
of coal left on the North American continent. 

As the coal supply shows signs of lessening in 
the United States the North is looked to for re- 
lief. Canada has mined a great deal of coal in 
the past but the forward strides she has taken in 
this industry within the past years has been an 
eye-opener to say the very least. Nova Scotia 
is now looked up to as a great field; it has coal 
deposits in abundance; in fact coal production 
is very nearly the heart of its commercial Hfo- 
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The Lady Cynthia Walks 



O LIVIA yawned — and blushed. 
She yawned because she wear- 
ied of teaching Toby and Prue 
such dull stuff as geography and 
grammar 

She blushed because the saucer 
eyes of her charges grew round in 
shocked surprise. 

Olivia knew it was in their minds 
to tell her how her predecessor in the 
schoolroom had never yawned, and 
never lolled, and never looked at the 
clock to see whether it were time to 
close school books and go out to play 
in the snow. 

But then Miss Pyedell had been 
grey and sour whilst Olivia was golden- 
haired and sweet. 

Poor Olivia! If only the Vicar 
her father had thought rnore of 
the bodies of those belonging to him 
and less of the souls of others who 
were at least no kin, she would not 
have needed to be at Birley Court 
as governess to two mischievous babes 
who she preferred to kiss than scold. 

“The snow is crisp for balls, 
hinted Toby. 

“ And we dine upstairs because 
brother George brings a grand friend 
to the Court, added Prue. 

“ Hush,’’ urged Olivia, — blush- 
ing for their sin o’ gossip this time. 
“You may close your books, and 
get your coats and boots on. We’ll 
go a-snowballing.” 

In gratitude they flung her more 
tit bits of hearsay. 

“Sister Ann wears her new sacque 
gown,” said Prue, “ since Lord Mar- 
grayne comes courting.” 

“And you are to stay upstairs,” 
added Toby, “since Ann told George 
you were too pretty to be casting 
sheep’s eyes at her sweetheart.” 

“ When Ann is married — ,” began 
Prue. 

But Olivia caught the curled darling 
in her arms and raced with her 
upstairs. 

For Olivia was young, — and, if she 
had not been a governess, might have 
been a madcap. But that was a se- 
cret none should hear. 

So Olivia played the demure depen- 
dent prettily in public and aimed snow- 
balls with accuracy of eye and strength 
of wrist in private. 

Yet, because the wall was low, and 
Lord Margrayne happened to arrive 
on horseback, she obtained a full view 
of Mistress Ann’s likely suitor. 

He was not the least what she ex- 
pected. 



By May Wynne 

For Olivia had seen lordlings before 
i’ the distance, and pictured them 
all as mighty dainty gentlemen, with 
hatefully appraising eyes and languid 
interest in the weaker sex. 

The young man who sprang from 
his horse was not on the right pattern. 
His cloth coat was plain as his neat 
cravat, his cocked hat boasted no 
braid. He might have been no better 
than a school usher had it not been 
for his horse. 

Olivia looked at the horse, and she 
looked at the rider. She had time 
to see he had a handsome young face, 
brave, merry, and honest, and grey 
eyes too fine for mere man. 

At a glance the girl could have 
wagered there was no vanity in him. 

Then — it was Toby’s snowball which 
missed her, and, flying over the wall, 
hit the noble lord full on the chin. 
Prue squealed in horror, Toby fled, 
then halted and returned. Olivia 
looked — and met the laughing gaze 
of those fine grey eyes. Just a min- 
ute for exchange of glances, then Sir 
George Backrane came out to wel- 
come his guest — and Olivia fled. 

It was Toby and Prue who came 
chattering back to the schoolroom 
after an hour with their elders. 
Olivia had been unusually idle. But 
— idle hours are not always wasted 
ones. And Olivia was vaguely bored 
over her task of placing Prue’s curls 
in rags. 

How the little puss chattered too! 

“ Lord Margrayne is not one bit 
like a lord,” said she, “and ’deed, he’s 
ninety times nicer than brother George. 
He pulled my curls, but not spitefully, 
and asked if I loved the snow and wLo 
was my play-fellow. I told him ’twas 
you and what Ann had said about 
casting of sheep’s eyes. He laughed 
quite merrily and said I must be 
mistaking sheep for doves. Then 
we romped, and Ann pretended she 
liked it. I am sure Hal, — that’s 
Lord Margrayne — would rather you 
had been there.” 

Olivia sighed. She wished she had 
been ! for — for — for — after all she 
was young and gently-bred, and fifty 
times prettier than Ann with her black 
brows and black temper. 

But of what avail to sigh ? 

The next day she taught, and sewed, 
and wrote, but moved not a pace 
from the schoolroom. 



Mistress Ann had visited her and 
explained how they must request her 
to take her meals alone whilst her 
brother entertained. 

There was challenge in the elder 
girl’s eyes. She spoke so plainly 
that Olivia could have sobbed in 
chagrin. 

For an hour after she wished never, 
never to see Lord Margrayne again. 

Then she vowed she would see him 
— and win his interest. 

But how? 

Olivia stared out over a white world 
where the snow fell fast. If this went 
on there would not even be the church 
going at Christmas ! 

Christmas at Birley was not a pros- 
pect to bring the merry dimples to 
’Livy’s cheeks. 

Her first Christmas from home. 
Heigh — ho! And, if her employers 

entertained, she supposed she would 
be condemned to remain up here in 
solitary confinement for fear her roses 
out-bloomed those of the daughter 
of the house. 

When Toby and Prue returned at 
bed-time from play and sugar-plums 
they had more to tell her about a 
lordly play-fellow who hailed them 
as comrades, whilst Prue had a tale 
which troubled her since at bed-time 
one does not favor any talk of bogles. 

“ I don’t w — ^w — ^want Hal to see 
the Lady Cynthia,” she sobbed, “I 
don’t w — ^w — ^want him to die. It’s 
very cru — cruel of George to make 
such wagers.” 

Olivia soothed the grieving baby, 
whilst Toby with arms akimbo and 
silk-clad legs apart explained the trag- 
edy. 

“ Prue is silly,” said he, “ Lady 
Cynthia walks only through the gal- 
lery and up the tower stair. She does 
not come a-peeping into children’s 
cots. And I do not believe that see- 
ing a ghost can kill any man. Lord 
Hal will be merry enough i’ the morn- 
ing, and play snowballing as he prom- 
ised. ’Tis George who will grumble 
at the loss of gold pieces.” 

So Prue, being comforted, slept. 

And Olivia, being curious, smiled on 
Alice the maid who brought her frugal 
supper. 

Alice was niece to Mrs. Hubbard 
the housekeeper, who knew the history 
of Birley Court from the first building. 

Olivia had a pleasant way with her 
and found no difficulty in engaging 
Alice in talk. 
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Yes, Alice knew the whole story 
of the Lady Cynthia who had lived 
a hundred years ago and been guilty 
of possessing a Jacobite lover who she 
lodged in the Tower. But in carry- 
ing warning to her dear she had been 
trapped by an angry relative, and the 
end of the tale showed tragedy, since 
Cynthia and her lad had died that 
night, and the ghost of the too-fond 
lady still haunted gallery and Tower, 
gliding restlessly to a tryst which 
Death attended. 

Her blue and white gown, all lace 
and flowered-brocade, lies folded in 
the lavender chest in the long attic, 
said Alice, they say there’s blood on 
it. Poor lady! It is a sad story for 
Christmas though snow lay on the 
ground when she died; but I must be 
off to see to Aunt’s tansy tea or there’ll 
be scolding.” 

So Alice departed, leaving Olivia 
to eat her^supper and ponder amazing 
possibilities. 

Could she ? — dared she ? — should 
she ? — 

Toby had told how Lord Margrayne 
in suggesting snowballing had asked 
if their kind play-fellow o’ the green 
cloak would join them. 

That single glance had evidently 
been remembered I 

At nineteen Love comes masquing 
in romantic dress. 

And Olivia hated her dull round of 
teaching. She wanted some of the 
glamour which lies around a pretty 
maid’s dreams. 

So that was why, when she ought 
to have demurely retired to her bed. 
Mistress Olivia took her light and 
crept tippety-toe to the long attic 
which was far cry from everywhere. 

La ! What a place ! what dust ! 
what rubbish I what — rats I ! 

Olivia heard a squeaking and her 
courage oozed. But — but — it was 

such a daring jest. 

To play ghost trick on a lordling! 
La! 

Olivia opened the lavender chest 
with a hand. that did not shake. 

She was bold from long custom of 
looking out on to an old churchyard 
where owls hooted and moonshine 
played. 

Ghosts had no terrors for the par- 
son’s lass. 

And oh ! the scent of lavender — the 
shimmer of satin, the pity of a dead 
girl’s tragedy. 

Olivia shed toll of tears for Cynthia 
and her Jacobite whilst she shook out 
the folds of that dainty robe. 

Ah, the torn lace with the dull 
brown stain! The splashing on the 
fair brocade. 



Poor maid ! Poor maid ! 

Olivia sent her pity into the Great 
Unknown, then, with arms full of 
borrowed bravery, stole backet o^her 
own room. 

What a dressing it was! 

At home her brothers had nick- 
named her ‘^dare-devil Livy”. The 
old dames of the parish had raised 
hands of horror to hear she was going 
govemessing. But — what matter ? 

She was young and joyous, but with 
no crooked thoughts under that thatch 
of golden curls. 

Dead Cynthia had worn curls too, 
and had discounted powdered locks 
or high cushion. Olivia fixed a flow- 
ered bandeau across her brow and 
smiled. 

The Jacobite loverUn the Tower 
had not seen a fairer vision when his 
Cynthia came to him. 

Midnight had tolled and moonlight 
stole wherever itjcould find entry be- 
hind shutters and curtains. 

In the gallery a long shaft of light 
streamed like some fairy ladder across 
the polished floor. 

Out into the radiance Olivia glided, 
then paused. She heard the quick in- 
take of a man’s breath near, and all 
at once panic seized her. She turned, 
quick as a flash, forgetting her ghostly 
glide in her haste to flee back; but 
she was too late. A gallant figure in 
dark green Court suit with fine lace 
at throat and wrists had sprung to 
bar her way. Ghost and watcher 
stood facing each other in a breathless 
moment. 

Then the watcher laughed. 

“ Pretty Mistress Ghost,” he 
pleaded, ‘‘have you a kiss for the 
man who trysts you?” 

And, leaning forward, he caught 
her wrist. 

Olivia drew back, only half laugh- 
ing. 

The young man in his handsome 
dress was certainly the same who had 
ridden to the Court two days since, 
but to-night he looked more the grand 
gentleman, possibly more apart from 
a mere dependent of a great family. 

Yet the grey eyes smiled as frankly, 
the handsome face was as boyishly 
pleasant, the young voice gay and 
kind. 

“ Let me go, sir,” begged Olivia. 
“ ’Deed, I ought never to have come.” 

“Of course you ought not,” he 
answered, “but, on my faith! I’m 
glad you did. Come, little ghost, 
we will sign a compact, you and I. 
Confess — all, and receive — forgive- 
ness.” 

“You’ll keep my secret?” asked 
Livy, who was seeing all at once the 



enormity of her offence and yet thrill- 
ing with joy over the adventure. 

He vowed gallantly and led hereto 
the window seat. 

“You must be the dear teachePof 
Roley-Poley and his sister,” he sug- 
gested, “ who snowballs almost as 
well as she plays hide and seek.” 
“ Or ghost tricking,” laughed Olivia, 
losing her fear and remembering how 
young she was and how^dull she had 
been. 

“ I will not believe you wished me 
harm,” said Hal. “You are too 
sweet a ghost. But tell me — you will 
not fade away at cock-crow?” 

She shook her head. 

“ ’Deed ! I’m to keep to the school- 
room till you are gone. Perchance 
Mistress Ann will join my charges 
at snowballing.” 

“A freezing game,” he mocked. 
“ No, no. I want to play with my 
friendly ghost.” 

She sighed. 

“Impossible. Ghosts belong to the 
midnight hour. To-morrow you will 
have forgotten.” 

“Shall I?” he asked, and looked 
into her eyes. 

Such eyes had Livy! 

And the minx knew how to use them. 
“You are a cruel ghost,” he vowed. 
“I know you will not cease to haunt 
my dreams. Why did you come — 
if you must go?” 

She sighed again. 

“To-night! To-night! Oh, it has 
been a mad hour. To-morrow you 
will jest at the impudent maid who 
dared to play a trick.” 

“Shall I? Shall I? Look in my 
face and tell me. Mistress Ghost, 
tell me the truth ? Shall I jest at 
one who came to scare me with her 
shadow, and stole my heart — with 
her sweetest eyes.” 

“Sir! My lord! You’re Mistress 
Ann’s wooer.” 

“Am I? I think not. Her brother 
is scarce my friend. ’Twas my uncle’s 
wish I should come. My own that I 
should stay— if every midnight brings 
a ghost.” 

“You are cruel, my lord. A maid’s 
name — ” 

He flushed. 

“I thought only of the ghost. Yet, 
I am a man of honor. Will you 
trust me with one more tryst, sweet 
ghost ?” 

“ I ought not.” 

“ Mistress Olivia, a bird whispers 
that you often do what you ought 
not! And I swear — ” 

“ There is no need, sir. I ’ll come — 
but — only the once. To say good- 
bye.” 
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She had risen to go. Her cava- 
lier held both hands. 

I would not let you go had I not 
that promise. What magic do you 
wield, Mistress Ghost?’’ 

’Deed, sir, I’m but a poor parson’s 
lass. When I’ve gone you’ll laugh 
at the credulity of such. But — I 
shall come to-morrow, to tell you yor 
have been cruel.” 

Shall you say as much? And, 

I say I’ll wed no other maid than the 
little ghost who mocked my manhood, 
what then?” 

'‘I should not believe. Good-night, 
my lord.” 

Good-night, sweetest of ghosts.” 

He raised her hand and kissed it. 

Olivia fled. 

She was breathless in her excitement. 
W hen she thought over that magic 
hour she believed she dreamed. 

To-morrow night would show her 
cold reality. 

Oh, yes, she was a little fool, — and 
the narrow mirror only showed her a 
soft young face with big brown eyes 
and golden curls to twine about a 
man’s heart. 

And never did man lose bet so 
cheerfully as did Lord Margrayne. 

But what had John, the youngest 
lackey, to say to Sir George that morn- 
ing which drove the baronet to his 
sister’s boudoir in so black a rage? 

Highty-tighty ! he soon roused in 
the lady a mood tp match his own. 

Did Lord Margrayne know, I won- 
der, that the County had its nick-name 
for the Black Backranes. 

I warrant they deserved it to-day! 

But family history — of a lurid 
character and little grace — showed 
a talent for deception. And Mistress 
Ann was smiling honey-sweet when 
she asked her brother’s guest to walk 
with her to the village. 

For more snow threatens,” said 
she’, and I would not leave my 
pensioners lacking a Christmas din- 
ner.” 

So a promise to snowballers had 
to be broken, and his lordship, no 
doubt, felt mighty virtuous and de- 
serving of reward after his charitable 
errand. 

The storm broke later, and Sir 
George suggested cards. But Ann 
would have none of it. She wished 
to idle over the great hall fire and talk. 

Lord Henry will be weary after a 
sleepless night,” she vowed. 

Margrayne laughed gaily. 

So little weary,” said he, “ that 
to-night I take another venture. The 
ghost may honor me.” 

He did not see brother and sister 
exchange glances. 



Slap me!” grinned Backrane, 

I’m not sure I’ll not keep you com- 
pany.” 

The other raised protesting hands. 

On no account. It would be an in- 
sult to the lady. Whoever heard of 
three for trysting?” 

Ann drew down her black brows. 

You are bold, sir,” said she, this 
ghost is dangerous.” 

Hal’s laugh was merry. 

^^She is true to her sex. Mistress,” 
quoth he, ^Tut show me a man who 
loves not danger and I will call him 
a shame to manhood.” 

So the matter passed, and, later, 
when Toby and Prue came for their 
romp with the new friend, they found 
him merrier than ever. 

To-morrow,” whispered Prue as 
she clung round his neck, we will 
go snowballing. I will tell you a 
secret too. Livy says if we play in 
the orchard she shall dodge behind the 
trees — and no one will hit her.” 

How his lordship laughed. 

He had an idea he should be going 
to that orchard. 

But before to-morrow came the 
night. 

Was Mistress Ghost looking for- 
ward to her trysting? Did she know 
that he meant to break the spell of 
mystery? Day time — vanishing by 
taking her in his arms and kissing 
those sweet lips as seal to loyal troth. 

No other than his little Mistress 
Ghost should ever bear his name and 
rule his household. 

One game o’ cards,” urged George 
Backrane, shuffling the pack, ’tis 
too early for bed.” 

You forget,” laughed his guest, “ I 
tryst your Lady Cynthia.” 

^‘Ah!” said Sir George, a word 
in your ear, Margrayne, since Ann has 
retired. There’s reason why that 
tryst of yours should not be kept. ’Tis 
this way. A wench of the household, 
too saucy for modesty, who will be 
turned out bag and baggage anon, has 
vowed to trick you by masquerade. 
The news was brought me by a trusty 
man-servant who suspects the lass of 
possessinga lover who willrob the place 
whilst she apes and ambles in bor- 
rowed bravery. But Belton is ready 
for her. Darkell and Hugo, the hounds, 
will be loose in the west wing, and, if 
there be too much flesh about our 
Christmas spirit, they will relieve her 
of it.” 

The speech was drawled, carelessly 
and yet with deep intent. 

Sir George’s coarse features flushed 
in triumph. He leered as he looked 
at the man whose young face had sud- 
denly aged in white horror. 



Margrayne was on his feet. His 
eyes blazed. With a turn of his wrist 
his rapier was out. 

You devil !” said he, — then turned 
to rush from the room. 

Sir George, cursing like a pot-boy, 
stumbled up to follow, but, tripping 
over a rug, fell sprawling, bringing 
the card table and lighted candelabra 
crashing. 

Margrayne had not heeded. 

Already he was on his way — to a 
rescue. 

Passing down a passage the door 
of Mistress Ann’s room was opened, 
and Ann in charming deshabille 
stalked out. 

Hal,” she cried. “ My ” 

He pushed her aside with no more 
ceremony than if she had been a 
kitchen wench, whilst he ran on. 

Hark! A sound of deep-throated 
baying. The hounds were loose. 

Across the polished floor of the gal- 
lery the moonlight lay; and, in the 
moonlight, a slender figure, golden- 
curled and dainty, with stiff brocaded 
gown and blood-stained laces at its 
breast. 

Margrayne had no time to reach 
his little Mistress Ghost. With a gal- 
lant rush he was between the latter 
and two black fiends with slavered 
jaws and red-rimmed eyes. 

He heard Olivia scream. He cried 
her name. 

Go back, go back, Olivia.” 

Then, his first blow was struck. 

It was likely to be a stem battle, — 
and the man knew it. Even as the ra- 
pier sheathed itself into a broad black 
breast. Death came with a yell of fury 
to take his toll. Open jaws threaten- 
ed, red-rimmed eyes warned the hu- 
man foe of speedy doom, when, with 
a clatter of high heeled shoes, a figure 
in blue brocade raced forward, a 
chair held high in strong young 
hands. 

Crash ! She had muscle — and a su- 
perb courage. 

But courage was not the inspiration 
which set a young girl face to face with 
a grim black hound. 

Sober-sided, middle-aged Reason 
may mock at talk of Love born in so 
brief an acquaintance. But Tis true 
that those two had looked across a snow 
covered wall to know on the instant 
that each had found the only mate. 

And now, as Hugo made its bound 
at her lover, the chair splintered in 
its face. 

With such force indeed had Livy 
wielded her weapon that, hampered by 
old world furbelows, she tripped and 
fell a-top of dog and chair. 

Continued on page 55 
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The Badlands of Alberta 



I N Central Alberta, along the 
course of the Red Deer River, 
north and east of the City of 
Calgary, lies a narrow strip of valley, 
whose lands are called ^‘Badlands, 
from their similarity to the more 
extensive '‘Badlands” of the Am- 
erican West, from which they differ, 
however, in not covering an acre of 
the upper surface of the plain, being 
confined entirely to the river^s bed 
in the form of a valley enlargement. 

The Canadian “Badlands” lie 
some hundred and fifty miles from 
Calgary, in a canon some four hun- 
dred feet in depth, the contiguous 
country being a flat wheat-growing 
plain, largely covered by glacial 
drift and boulder clay. The climate 
of the region is one of uncertain and 
scanty though at times violent rain- 
fall, and after saturation the hetero- 
geneous glacial drift slumps away 
down the slopes of the outer edge 
of the steep canon side, thereby 
exposing the underlying clays and 
sandstones of the Dinosaur beds. 

This process is intermittent and 
v^ry slow, but it is most probable that 
during the retreat of the glacial ice 
:sheet the Red Deer carved its valley. 



By W. E, Cutler 

and that the erosion of the valley 
and its walls was very rapid. The 
upper parts of the canons are more or 
less sewn with large and small bould- 
ers and some enormous blocks of 
ice-transported granites and gneisses 
and Palaeozoic limestones from the 
Northwest, which the weathering 
of the drift has left behind. Curi- 
ously enough, I once came upon a 
sandstone hillock of deep lichenous 
growths, showing practically undis- 
turbed condition, covered by various 
sized boulders, and also by the bone 
plates of the Ankylosaurian Dino- 
saur, yet not one boney plate, though 
many of them were frost shattered, 
was touched by one of these recently 
superimposed boulders. 

A question frequently asked is as 
to the origin of the name “Bad- 
lands.” The priests in their early 
occupation of the American South- 
west so named all lards where no 
crops would grow, and where only the 
rattlesnake and gila monster, scor- 
pion, and centipede dwelt in the 
sunburned sage and cactus. Of these 



interesting, but to most people some- 
what repellant creatures, only the 
scorpion inhabits our Badlands and 
then occurring seldom and of small 
size; the two specimens which I have 
found living measured a bare two 
inches in length. 

In the Badlands of the Southwest, 
the skeletons of men and of beasts of 
burden often encumbered ground 
from which protruded the gigantic 
bones of Dinosaurs; here, however, 
their smaller extent and cooler climate 
precluded such tragedies. Where an- 
cient and modern bones intermingle, 
an unfortunate cowbeast leaves its 
skeleton here and there to mark 
some winter^s tragedy. Some twenty 
years ago the graceful antelope 
was a frequent visitor, and buffalo 
bones still fall from the wash banks 
of tributary creeks. To-day, how- 
ever, the chief inhabitant is the 
coyote. Mice, too, are found in 
tremendous numbers as anyone camp- 
ing there for long will discover. The 
black and yellow bull-snake is also 
common, but it is hartnless to man 
and very handsome. 

Now a word as to the geologic 
history of the region. Shortly be- 
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The Red Deer Valley is noted for its peculiar sandstone formations 



fore the termination of the Cretaceous 
epoch, came a large and long threat- 
ened uprising of the American western 
continent, being the prelude to the 
end of the reptilian aristocracy. 
Such great faunal changes were there- 
by produced as to justify the nam- 
ing of Tertiary, the third or newer 
epoch of the world^s history. Whether 
by the elevating of terrain on a wide- 
spread and well-evidenced scale, there- 
by reducing land moisture and vegeta- 
tion and consequently such animal life 
as throve in and upon such con- 
ditions of warm moisture, with its con- 
sequent rich vegetation, or whether, 
as suggested by one modern geolo- 
gist, the predominating lowlands were 
swept by colossal tidal waves caused 
by earthquakes which must have 
shaken the whole of Western America 
upon an enormous scale from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic, one fact is 



so far undisputed by any newer 
evidence, and that is that at that 
stage of geologic history where the 
underlyii g Cretaceous and the over- 
laid Tertiary beds show great un- 
conformity, the gigantic Saurians, the 
Plesiosaurs and Dinosaurs leave no 
more traces of their being. A con- 
siderable lowering of temperature 
would be certain to steadily take 
place, owing naturally to decreased 
humidity and increased elevation. 
Certainly the testimony of the rocks 
is of an inelastic and abrupt quality, 
but despite even liberal and broad 
interpretation of the possible hiatus 
between Cretaceous and Tertiary 
time, there still remains an abrupt 
transition from a world of reptile 
giants to one of few and those pygmies. 
To my mind the probability is that a 
vast age elapsed during the volcanic 
and orogeric disturbances taking place 



with little or no record possible by 
fossilization. The probable approxi- 
mation of age in years of our time of 
this geologically recent but humanly 
very ancient epoch, is placed between 
three and fiye millions of years, since 
these deposits of sands and clays and 
their buried giants, now covered by 
thousands of feet of strata, were 
gently accumulated by the old rivers 
of the West. It is also to be remem- 
bered that other thousands of feet of 
more recent deposits have been re- 
moved by the retreating ice-cap. 

M The region now including the Bad- 
lands of the valley of the lower Red 
Deer river of Central Alberta was 
covered {^during most of the age of 
the giant reptiles, to wit,^ the age of 
the Mesozoic epoch, or middle age 
of the world, by a shallow and warm 
sea, by no means tropical, with 
seasonal changes, of a warm tem- 
perate climate, possibly like that of 
Florida. This enveloping of the west- 
ern plains region by ocean alternated 
with more or less local and temporary 
uplifts of the terrain above sea-level, 
originating, from west, large sluggish 
and sandy rivers with a rich vegeta- 
tion of warmth-loving plants and 
trees, with low swampy and estuarine 
lands bordering these rivers. The 
Western Cordilleras, excluding the 
Rocky Mountains, which had not 
yet appeared, were the highlands 
supplying the necessary sediments. 

With the exception of bands of 
readily fracturing clay ironstone, of 
which there are extensive shallow 
beds throughout the Belly ^ river 
series, pebbles are very rare in this 
formation. They are almost ex- 
clusively of quartz or onyx, and of 
small size, rarely as large as a pigeoiFs 
egg. A few of over one pound in 
weight were probably locked in the 
roots of floating trees, the smaller 
pebbles are supposed to have often 
been the stomach-stones swallowed 
by these reptiles, birdlike, which are 
also supposed to have possessed a 
gizzard, they having been found in 
place in skeletons. This lack of 
heavy material in the strata betrays 
the small fall and quietness of the 
waters of those old rivers. There 
do occur what are called by the bone- 
hunters '‘Bone-beds,'' shewing much 
wear and containing massive bone 
fragments with edges quite rounded, 
in which beds are intermingled a 
jumble of Dinosaurian and croco- 
dilian bones and pieces of turtles, 
teeth of reptiles and fishes and scales 
of the armored Gar-pike. 

The greatest size or length of any 
known Dinosaur is probably attained 
by Diplodocus or Brontosaurus from 
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the much older Jurassic strata of 
Wyoming, U.S.A., almost utterly 
aquatic vegetarians almost too mas- 
sive to progress on land alone. In- 
teresting, however, are these bone- 
beds, yielding occasionally a more or 
less complete Dinosaur skull, or claws 
of turtles and carnivorous Dinosaurs, 
and sometimes, but very rarely, the 
scattered teeth of tiny marsupial 
mammals the progenitors of our later, 
possums, cats, insect eaters and 
monkeys. Bands of limonite or black 
bog-iron, rich in metal but of too 
diffuse a form for economical use, 
synthetised from the iron of creatures 
once inhabiting these swamps, form 
a prominent feature in the landscape, 
their black banding contrasting 
strongly against the ash-gray clayey 
sandstones, and their slowly perish- 
ing debris strewing all the lower 
slopes of the white buttes. Occasion- 
ally one will find well-preserved leaves 
showing every vein, pine cones (Se- 
quoia), and even seeds of deciduous 
trees and shrubs. Bones and even 
skeletons occur in this non-freezing 
rock substance but are almost im- 
possible of removal. When freed of 
the ironstone by the weather, the 
contained bones are often in the 
very finest preservation. 

It is often asked how the skeletons 
of these large reptile^ are found, 
whether the palaeontologist digs for 
them or how does he find them. It 
resolves itself into a matter of infer- 
ential reasoning, plus a practised 
eye. Following canons or ledges, high 
up on sloping rock faces, he notes the 
debris fallen from above, just as the 
mineral prospector does ^‘the float, 
and must decide whether a heap of 
bone fragments from large to tiny 
pieces, originate from different parts 



of one skeleton or are the long accumu- 
lations of slowly breaking up remains 
protruding as the scanty rainfall 
washes away the covering sand-rock. 
If he finds rapines of vertebrae or 
many rib fragments at base of slope 
he will ^search above for their origin, 
and then his experience, and conse- 
quent judgment and initiative, will 
decide his action. Should a prospect 
occur in a semi-perpendicular rock 
wall and many specimens occur in 
such positions on Big Sand Creek 
and elsewhere, left because of the 
expense entailed in uncovering them, 
he will probably consider the pros- 
pect worth noting, but unless show- 
ing very perfect or new features, 
after a little development, he will re- 
linquish taking the specimen out in 
preference of an easier undertaking. 

If, however, the enclosing rock 
slopes back, is therefore shallow and 



the slope of low angle, the procedure 
is to remove the top layers with large 
pick and shovel until there remains 
only about one foot of cover, when 
slowness and care will be necessary 
with the small pick and curved awls 
for grooving around and tracing 
the bones and a whiskbroom to brush 
away the dust and debris, and a 
shellac bottle and brush to paint the 
exposed bones and give them a little 
more body. They do not crumble 
upon exposure to the air, although 
wetting by rain will cause the en- 
closed gypsum to puff and break up 
the bones, but are seamed by many 
tiny hair-cracks, caused by slow 
slumping and shifting of the isolated 
rock mass. The shellac preserves 
their surfaces, and when sometimes 
the bones are powdery by mineral 
decay, very dilute shellac is dripped 
upon them until they will soak up 
no more, and the next day they will 
be firm and their contour can be thus 
preserved until they reach the labor- 
atory. 

After the rock cover is removed and 
the first bones are showing, the art 
is to cut small trenches around them 
without jarring, and to remove the rock 
between, so that when the last parts 
to be found are uncovered, the traced 
skeleton stands out in bas-relief like 
a fresco on the rock platform. The 
remains then, if covering a large area 
of surface, are divided into sections 
by deeper trenching to enable the 
operator to reduce the size of the 
blocks which will be numbered. Then 
he places tissue paper upon the bone 
surfaces by means of splashing on with 
wet brush, a performance of con- 
siderable skill in the frequent gales 
of this region, and upon this he kneads 
or dibbles strips of sacking dipped in 
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the whole structure of the bones has 
been metamorphosed into a mineral 
constituent of much greater density. 
Still, when one considers the skeleton 
of an Hadrosaur or duck-billed Dino- 
saur with thigh and shin bones meas- 
uring each some 40 ins. in length 
and a total body length of some 32 
feet, and with an erect height of 
fourteen feet and tremendous girth, 
the creature will have weighed some- 
where around that of a large African 
elephant, if not more, despite the 
porosity of the limb bones. Three 
to five tons might be a fair estimate 



of the probable weight in life of a 
large duckbilled Dinosaur. Approxi^ 
mations in such cases are quite justi^ 
fied and valuable as a means of com- 
parison, whereas definite statements- 
regarding the weight, coloration, speed, 
etc., of animals of whom we only 
possess the bony framework, are not 
only unscientific but naturally tend 
to produce mistrust in the mind of 
the thoughtful reader. Ankylosaurus, 
for instance, in spite of his small 
stature, some six feet, with his enor- 
mous width and a length of say 20 
feet, quadrupedal, and covered with 
most dense and massive armour, 
some of the plates being over one 
half inch in thickness of solid bone 
with a solid club of bone on the tail 
some four inches thick and as large 
as a cabbage, with large triangular 
crests of bone on the back and two 
or more spines like horns in that 
region, and with a densely plated 
skull, must have been massive and 
weighty almost beyond imagining. 
There is also to be considered the 
fact that such armature would cer- 
tainly be covered by a hide or skin 
of most probably great thickness. 
One observes bones occasionally show- 
ing the marks of the great teeth 
of the carnivorous Dinosaurs, prob- 
ably of Gorgosaurus in the lower 
Red Deer river region and of Al- 
bertasaurus in the upper or Ed- 
monton beds, with the grooves where 
the great teeth slipped through gristle 
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liquid plaster, giving two or more 
layers according to size of blocks and 
enclosing sticks for stiffness. The 
block is then plastered underneath 
until its pedestal is reached and 
then by one blow undermined, and 
the reverse, or base, showing no 
bones, is plastered similarly without 
papering. 

Often do the bones weigh more 
than a ton. One sent to London in 
1914 by the Calgary Syndicate of 
Prehistoric Research measured 6 ft. 
6 ins. X 6 ft. X 3 ft. deep and was 
built of two-inch boards reinforced 
by pieces of 2x8, and bolted with 
long iron rods. This block weighed 
two tons or more and enclosed 
thorax or front body and limbs of 
Ankylosaurus, an armoured pino- 
saur, with the bone arrnour plates in 
place interlocked as in life. Dr. 
W. D. Matthews, curator of vertpbr® 
palieontology of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York, 
informed me that this specimen was 
complimentary to theirs, completing 
the knowledge of the body armature 
of this ponderous saurian^ over 6 ft. 
wide between the hips. It is much 
wiser to take large slabs of rock, ir- 
respective of weight, in a case where 
a matter of structure or of skin orna- 
mentation or of armature, previously 
unknown, is concerned, rather than 
to do much trimming for the sake 
of lightness. 

To judge the weight of these 
monsters in life by the weight of their 
fossil bones is impracticable and 
misleading, as these bones are sili- 
cified and almost composed of sidente 
to-day. The very bone cells and the 
foramina or arterial cavi- 
ties are wonderfully preserved, but 
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on the bone as plainly as though of 
yesterday. I once found three meta- 
tarsals or bones of the palm of the 
foot, this a hinder one, the larger 
being 14 ins. in length and of the 
girth of a very large human wrist, 
each bearing the tooth marks sunk 
deep into the then green bones and 
slipping off at an oblique angle to 
the length of the metatarsals. These 
foot bones belonged to an Hadro- 
saurian or duckbilled Dinosaur, 
which must often, alive or dead, have 
furnished a rich meal to the giant 
predatory forms existing then. They 
may have been tigers or they may 
have been jackals, or both, in their 
habits, but considering their weapons 
of offense and defense they would 
appear very prepared for aggression. 
The bones coming from the upper 
Red Deer river fossil beds of the 
younger Edmonton series are much 
heavier, the cells being mostly filled 
by silica, they are also much harder 
and less perishable than those of the 
lower Belly river series but are less 
perfect fossils. They show in their 
representative Dinosaurs, a different 
and sequentially younger fauna. 

It is occasionally asked why these 
giant reptiles only lived it this part 
of the country, and whether their 
occurrence in such apparently large 
numbers points to their having been 
buried by some cataclysm or con- 
vulsion of nature. It is a very com- 
mon error to revert to the exaggerated 
and unusual for an explanation of 
happenings which can be logically 
traced to quite simple and ordinary 
causes. The Dinosaurs and their 
contemporaries, the various Croco- 
dilians, turtles, Plesiosaurians, etc.. 



inhabited large areas of Western 
America, as they also were repre- 
sented wherever land was and con- 
ditions favorable, over large areas 
of the earth. It is to be remembered 
that the fossils, such as those of the 
Red Deer river valley and its “Bad- 
lands,” show a preservation of most 
or much of the life of those days in 
that region, conditions most neces- 
sarily favorable for their preserva- 
tion being present; such conditions 
are namely, large areas of lowlands 
and mud-flats with rivers heavily 
burdened with silt and a slowly sink- 
ing sea or estuary floor, similar to 
that obtaining at the mouths of 
some of the world’s great rivers to- 
day, where thousands of square miles 
under water are being steadily covered 
by the continental waste and where 



the remains of modern living things 
will be more or less well represented. 
Should one be in a position to lay 
bare the rocks of this series anywhere 
in their thousands of square miles, 
the same remains would be exposed; 
the river and its valleys of erosion 
have accomplished what man could 
hardly do in excavating and bringing 
these ancients to light. For the same 
reasons, with opposite conditions, very 
few of the recent buffalo swarming 
on these plains of North America 
will be preserved as fossils eventually, 
though doubtless many of their skele- 
tons are undergoing the preserving 
process in the beds of lakes and 
muskegs. The simple reason of this 
is that most of the land of western 
North America lies at more or less 
elevation above sea-level, and failing 
a large and definite depression of the 
northern lands under the Arctic 
ocean, the eroding rivers and their 
canons will eventually, however 
slowly, destroy the last resting place 
of these numerous quadrupeds and 
their buried remains. 

The most frequently found remains 
of Dinosaurs of this region are those 
of the duckbilled, bipedal, herbi- 
vorous and semi-aquatic types, the 
Trachodonts or Hadrosaurians ; the 
family name of Hadrosaurus is pre- 
ferable to that of Trachodon, the 
latter being disqualified so far as 
concerns those of this region, owing 
to lack of original classificatory ma- 
terial, also the name of Hadrosaurus 
(Leidy) has claim to priority. The 
Genus Trachodon was apparently 
founded weakly upon teeth of vary- 
ing characters. Most of these duck- 
bills, so named from the likeness of 
their mouths to that of the duck. 
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Photograph by W. H. Robinson, Official Photographer, Canadian National Railways 
This is the character of topography common to the Red Deer Valley between Steveville and Cravath Ferry 



reached a considerable size, with a 
maximum in these beds of the lower 
Red Deer river of Belly river age of 
some thirty feet in length and an up- 
right height when erect upon the large 
hind legs, of some fourteen feet. They 
were smooth skinned, with a pattern 
of small polygons and no armature; 
the teeth, some hundreds in number, 
renewed by growth from below, those 
worn being shed and commonly found, 
betray the vegetarianism of these 
beasts, and the massive horny bill 
would macerate the vegetable matter 
before it reached the platform of 
flat weak teeth behind. These Hadro- 
saurs were of many different forms. 

These animals, the Hadrosaursor 
Duckbills, had large hind feet, with 
spade shaped hoof-like toes, five in 
number behind, but their front legs 
or forearms were comparatively weak, 
and very small considering the size 
of the hind limbs. They could not 
have borne the creature’s weight in 
walking or climbing but must have 
been used similarly to a squirrel’s 
method of feeding. A kangaroo- 
like attitude might have been taken 
with similar progression, or perhaps 
a striding. They were most probably 
harmless, inoffensive animals, and 



their semi-aquatic life, proven by 
the finding by the great collector, 
Sternberg Senior, of a specimen show- 
ing traces of webbing between the 
fingers, would largely account for 
their greater numbers in preserva- 
tion. Curiously enough, in spite of 
this frequency, in my few years of 
collecting I only found two skeletons 
of this family. Next in frequency of 
remains are the Ceratopsidce or 
horned faces, which were also her- 
bivores, but quadrupedal and pos- 
sessing well armored skulls and necks; 
in fact, their armature eventually be- 
came excessive and over-specialized, 
betraying or predicting the end of 
the race, a very usual course in 
nature. These Ceratopsians range 
with an approximate length of from 
twelve to twenty feet, and a height 
of some 5 to 8 feet, from forms with 
small or rudimentary horns above 
the eyes, or brow horns and large 
horn above the nose, to forms with 
rudimentary nasal horn and a very 
large supra-orbital horn. The nose 
or snout was ended by a massive and 
formidable bony beak of half an inch 
thickness of solid bone, resembling 
somewhat the mouth of a snapping 
turtle. They, like the Hadrosaurs, 



were of unarmoured covering, save 
for the skull and neck; the latter was 
covered and protected by an enor- 
mous frill or ruffle of bone, in life 
covered by thick hide, which some- 
times gave the skull a total length of 
eight feet. 

There is at present in Calgary, 
stored in some 14 boxes, a skeleton 
of Eo-Ceratops which fairly well re- 
presents one side of the Dinosaur 
and is,* with a good skull with the 
rear elements present, which were so 
far unknown, the best or only skele- 
ton of this form. It will not be 
developed in Calgary but awaits 
purchase by some capable Institute. 
It was obtained after removing a 
hill of sandstone, some 12 feet in 
thickness, during the winter of 
1919-20. 

There remains of the vegetarians 
the low-set, enormously wide and 
squat, Ankylosaurus or Euplocephalus 
of heavily armoured tiny toad-like 
skull, also beaked, being one of the 
regionally so characteristic Pre- 
dentata; his neck was covered with 
tiny square thick bony scutes, on the 
shoulders or back were two large horn- 
like spikes of solid bone, over the 
whole upper body or dorsal region 
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was a covering of ridged, oblong, 
shield-like plates of great thickness 
from the size of a quarter dollar to 
that of a large plate. The skin or 
hide was apparently naked below, and 
I have taken specimens of it with a 
small polygonal pattern with the 
specimen now in South Kensington, 
London, obtained in 1914 under the 
expedition of the Calgary Syndicate 
of Prehistoric Research. There are 
several forms of these armoured 
Dinosaurs, but they are not well 
known as yet. The Carnivores or 
tiger Dinosaurs, Megalosaurians, are 
well represented by gigantic to tiny 
forms, one, judging by the claws, 
must have been no larger than a 
turkey; the skeletons of all of these 
predatory, forms greatly resemble 
the bird’s anatomy, both in the pelvic 
region and in the pneumatic limb- 
bones with the welded tibia and 
fibula of the lower leg, showing only 
a rudimentary fibula, an indication 
of speed adaptations. Gorgosaurus, 
a colossal reptilian with a length of 
about 30 feet and a height of over 
twelve, possessed claws, the bony 
cores of which measure 8 inches along 
the outer curve and measure one 



inch in diameter at base. The teeth 
were conical, curved backward with 
serrated edges; they were of alter- 
nating heights in the jaws, short 
and long following one another and 
protruded in the jaw one or two 
inches. 

The structure of the carnivorous 
Dinosaurus betrays a leaping action 
and the olfactory or smelling lobes 
of the brain are well developed. 
Another form, Ornithomimus or the 
bird mimic, rare in preservation, 
being frail in structure, was obtained 
by the New York Museum in 1914. 
It was a lengthy bird-like creature 
of some twenty feet in length, which 
ran bird-like erect and probably 
lived upon fishes and warm-blooded 
creatures like birds which had already 
made their appearance in the world 
in the long previous Jurassic era, 
but naturally birds are rare as fos- 
sils and so far no definite traces there- 
of have come from Alberta. Croco- 
dile and turtle bones, and the bony 
scutes of the former of rectangular 
shape, with fragments of shell of the 
latter, occur frequently; the vertebrae 
of the Rhyncocephalian or beak- 
headed Champsosaurus, a crocodilian 



like a modern gavial, with its long 
thin snout, and the larger vertebrae 
of the Hadrosaurians or Duck-bills 
with turtle-shell fragments, are the 
commonest fossils and occur on al- 
most every hillside not covered by 
vegetation. The turtles were every- 
where numerous, viz., the Trionyxidae, 
Adocidae and Balaenidae, the former 
of the size of an ordinary plate and 
the latter two reaching the dimen- 
sions of a large tub or basin. Teeth 
of the large and small Carnivores 
are fairly common, Crocodilians quite 
plentiful; of the shark Myledaphus 
very common; also teeth of the 
Duckbills are common, with an 
occasional one of the Ceratopsidae 
or of Ankylosaurus and very rarely 
one of the small mammals. 

These fascinating and bizarre lands, 
following the course of the lower Red 
Deer river and reaching back one or 
two miles from that watercourse, are 
very accessible by horse or motor fr om 
the newly constructed railway from 
Bassano to Empress. From Milli- 
cent, branching off from main line 
at Bassano, Is Circa, fourteen miles, to 
the charmingly placed village of 

Continued on page 57 
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Photograph by W.H. Robinson, Official Photographer, Canadian National Railn ays . 
The “ Hoodoo " near Steveville, Alberta 
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W E have recently come through 
that stirring national epi- 
sode known as a general 
election. The event in itself, and 
especially in its incidence, is easily 
the outstanding political develop- 
ment of the year. The wheel of 
fortune has taken a rather violent 
turn, the red goes up, the blue goes 
down. Mr. Mackenzie King comes 
to taste the sweets of office and its 
responsibilities, while t/lr. Meighen 
sips the gall and wormwood of defeat. 
Even defeat has its compensations 
in release from the cares and worries 
of a peculiarly strenuous period in 
national life. We know all about 
the campaign and its outstanding 
characteristics, with the Government 
party seeking to make the tariff the 
one dominant issue and the Liberals 
and the progressives insisting upon 
putting into the melting pot ingredi- 
ents other than the fiscal policy. For 
fully three months the electorate from 
Sydney to Vancouver were harangued 



By Charles Bishop 

from three hundred platforms by 
respective leaders, and perhaps it is 
not mis-stating the fact to say that 
the average elector became “fed up.” 
Mr. Meighen had a studied purpose 
in making the campaign of inordinate 
length. He wished to “educate” the 
electorate; in the task he overdid 
both himself and the cause. The 
people listened with attention and 
respect, but after weighing the ar- 
guments registered a strong dissenting 
judgment. In a democracy the ma- 
jority rules, and the calm acquiescence 
with which electoral reverses are 
bowed to by defeated ministries is 
one of the pleasant and hopeful things 
of public life. 

It is an irony of our political system 
that interest in politics is too much 
restricted to a limited period. There 
is little of such a thing as a live pub- 



lic sentiment between elections. The 
average elector bestirs himself on 
and for a considerable time before 
voting day; then he is wont to go 
back to his vocation, to leave Gov- 
ernment andOpposition to Parliament, 
to draw apart almost entirely from the 
actual theatre of politics to the isola- 
tion of an apathetic indifference. 
It is not a wholesome thing. As 
someone has remarked, we should 
not take our politics in one grand 
“gorge” at intervals of four years. 
Political indigestion becomes the in- 
evitable result — the blood rushes to 
the brain, the faculties are paralyzed, 
reason is often replaced by passion, 
and serious distempers develop in 
the body politic. Less heroic doses, 
more frequently taken, would be 
bettet. A closer public scrutiny of 
their doings and deliberations would 
make Parliament and the Government 
responsible to it more cautious and 
conservative and receptive to new 
ideas. 




Photograph, courtesy Grand Trunk Railway 

A view of Guelph, Ontario, showing post office and other public buildings. 
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One of the smaller hydraulic presses, in the for^e department of the British Empire Steel Corporation, 

New Glasgow, N.S. 



In the face of a political upheaval 
so marked as that which we have 
just experienced, the question may 
reasonably be asked as to the under- 
lying causes. It is perhaps dange^r- 
ous for the non-partizan to attempt 
a too-close autopsy of the political 
corpus delecti. No one is more sensitive 
than the party politician or more 
prone to attribute animus to the most 
unprejudiced exponent of an inde- 
pendent view. Obviously, however, 
an effect so sweeping could not have 
been produced without some engross- 
ing cause. Let it be said that the 
fault did not lie in any lack of energy 
of Mr. Meighen in carrying for- 
ward his fiery cross. He is the 
personification of a political fighter, 
liking nothing better than the thick 
of every fray. He enters a political 
campaign, or a parliamentary duel 
with an ebullient joy that is youth- 
ful in its enthusiasm. He loves to 



take a shot at every alley, a verbal 
crack at every head that rises in his 
path. He spoke from a hundred 
and fifty platforms and he told much 
the same story, everywhere in that 
brilliant, dramatic, assertive, style 
that those who know him are accus- 
tomed to. He preached the doctrine 
of protection with an almost evangel- 
ical fervor in the protectionist East, 
he championed the same cause in 
the unsympathetic atmosphere of the 
West. Let us concede him, by all 
means, the merits of consistency. 

One great trouble with Mr. Meighen 
— but not the only one — appears to 
be that he was the specific legatee 
to a badly encumbered estate. Union 
government was an acceptable in- 
stitution in the time of war and per- 
formed a function whose efficiency, 
in a particular period, was doubtless 
increased by this alliance. But, in 
the light of all that has happened, 



it appears to have overstayed its man- 
date. It hung on after the war, de- 
spite the fact that not a few of the 
Ministers, viewing it as a war gov- 
ernment exclusively, resigned [ and 
quit. When Sir Robert Borden stepped 
down and out and Mr. Meighen was 
the overwhelming choice of the par- 
liamentary party as his successor, it 
was decided — unanimously, as his 
party now concedes — to perpetuate 
the fiction of Unionism. The name 
National Liberal and Conservative 
Party was chosen to reflect this view, 
and it was a contributory handicap 
to the new Premier. It alienated or 
rather reduced to a condition of 
sterility, a certain element of the 
Party who favored an undisguised 
return to the old lines, while the re- 
cent election results would appear to 
indicate that no very substantial party 
of the Liberal electorate were retained 
in their war-time allegiance. Mr. 
Meighen assumed the halos and honors 
of his predecessors, but, likewise, he in- 
herited that train of tribulation that 
comes after almost every war-time ad- 
ministration throughout the world. 
Part of this condition was engendered 
by objections to the administration of 
the Union Government; perhaps, to 
a greater degree, it was a psychological 
condition reflective of a universal 
unrest. Whatever they thought at 
the time, and however submissive or 
enthusiastic they were to the idea of 
'‘carrying on,” the great preponder- 
ance of the former parliamentary 
party to-day subscribe to the view 
that it was a mistake to revive or 
perpetuate the Union idea. The re- 
vival was not a success. In the opin- 
ion of most of his party, it were bet- 
ter had Mr. Meighen made a clean 
sweep and a fresh start instead of en- 
deavoring to sustain a coalition with 
but the remnants of statesmanship. 
The Conservative Party would have 
fared better had Unionism been dis~ 
solved with, or soon after, the declara- 
tion of peace. When, for reasons 
which are readily explainable (his 
long enforced absence at the Peace 
Conference, for example). Sir Robert 
Borden did not follow that course, 
many of his party now regard it as a 
thousand pities that Mr. Meighen 
did not do so when assuming office in 
July of 1920 or soon after. He went 
ahead on the old lines till last Autumn 
when he reorganized his Cabinet in 
a way largely suggestive of the old 
order. It was too late. There 
followed the campaign of extraordinary 
length above noted. Unfortunately 
for Mr. Meighen and his Ministry 
the pilgrimage to the country has 
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led, not to the renewed ascent of Olym- 
pus, but down to the suburbs of the 
Valley of the Shadow. 

A new Government comes into 
office and, of course, a new Parliament. 
The distinctive feature, apart from the 
change of government, is the advent, 
in. great numbers, of what is com- 
monly known as the Agrarian Party, 
though they have broadened into 
the more pretentious appelation of 
Progressives. At this writing, there 
appears to be doubt whether they 
will play their part single-handed or, 
in a somewhat subordinate sense, 
perform a co-operative or coalescent 
part with the new Government. In 
any event their numbers are great. 
Significance cannot fail to attach to 
a movement which, from the first 
crack out of the box, registers a score 
of sixty-five and thus surpasses in 
numerical strength the Conservative 
Party, widi all its wealth of tradition 
in the national life of the country. 
The apparition is very great: its po- 

tential strength is not to be discounted ; 
the balance it is capable of exercising 
may be viewed by many as almost 
ominous. Whither we are drifting, 
what new policies will eventuate 
from the new conditions, what radical 
reforms may or may not be enacted ; 
to W'hat further extent party lines may 
be submerged in the interest, or at 
least the supposed interest of 
National government, are things now 
enveloped in the nebulae. As Mr. 
Asquith would say, we must wait 
and see. 

In any event, the election is over. 
The tumult and shouting have died; 
many of the political captains and 
kings have departed, some to the re- 
serve list, so to speak, others to a long 
rest in politicaP obscurity. A new 
ministry and a new orientation gener- 
ally, takes hold, headed by Mack- 
enzie Kingj leader of the Liberal Party, 
heir to the mantle of Laurier. Mr. 
King, though a young man, has long 
been gunning for the game he bagged. 
He is perhaps the first Canadian Prime 
Minister who started out in life with 
the deliberate purpose of pursuing a 
political career. He may have aspired 
from the first for the Premiership; I 
rather suspect he did. He has met 
his rebliffs and adversities; he has 
encountered the tidal currents common 
to, politics; he has gone down and 
come up. Now he climbs the bank 
to, the highest office in the gift of his 
countrymen. It is a noteworthy 
thing that in the person, first of Mr. 
Meighen, now of Mr. King, the young 
men come into their own. Happily, 
we have outgrown the stage where 
comparatively old age was a primary 



qualification for the premiership. The 
vigor of youth is about as desirable 
an element in government as matu- 
rity in judgment. Mr. King should 
not be prejudged. Some may not 
have liked him in Opposition; let 
us see what he will do in the Govern- 
ment. Parliament and the country 
alike will be fully disposed to give 
him a chance and to make a gener- 
ous allowance for the fact that he en- 
ters upon his career in a peculiarly 
critical time, whose concerns no one 
can view with untroubed equanimity. 

National problems are great and 
burdensome. We have to carry a 
public debt of about two and a half 
billions; we have the engrossing prob- 



lem of the National Railways, produ- 
cing an annual deficit of some seventy 
millions, while a band of patriots in 
Ontario and the West cry out against 
any unholy hands being laid upon the 
fabric of national ownership. They 
would cling to it even if the country 
went over the precipice of national 
bankruptcy. It is a serious condition, 
yet one which, under existing circum- 
stances, should be attacked solely on 
its merits and without regard to the 
political prejudices and complexion of 
the House. We have the tariff, whose 
revision has long been overdue. Is 
protection to be perpetuated, or is the 
middle course to be followed? If 

Continued on page 59 
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Something About The Wall- 
Eyed Pike-Perch 



T he wall-eyed pike-perch is one 
of the notable freshwater fishes 
found inhabiting the waters of 
Eastern Canada, and in the same 
breath it may be said that it takes 
rank as one of the most important 
food fishes, in a commercial sense, 
allied to Northern waters. That a 
great deal of mystery has surrounded 
this fish, its proper place in finny 
history, its habits and distribution is 
only too true, and it is for this very 
reason that an appraisal of it in print 
considering all these and many other 
points of interest in regard to it will 
be eagerly perused by Canadian 



By Robert Page Lincoln 

anglers. Among the many letters 
from Northerners that I have received 
asking about this fish was a com- 
munication to which was attached a 
photograph showing a string of fish 
which the writer designated as pick- 
erel, but he made bold to announce 
that he was not so certain that they 
really were pickerel because while 
they looked like pickerel still they did 
not answer in body structure, scales, 
eyes and fins to any pickerel he had 
ever seen. But because all the anglers 



in his vicinity knew them and called 
them pickerel he did likewise; but he 
wanted to know the truth of the 
matter; just what sort of a fish it was 
and more about it than he knew any- 
thing about. A glimpse at the snap- 
shot proved the string of fish to be a 
handsome array of wall-eyed pike- 
perch ; as fine a string, by the way, as 
I have ever laid eyes on. The largest 
one was an eight-pounder and the 
smallest one, the letter stated, was an 
active fellow of four pounds. Now, as 
ahyone knows who is at all cognizant 
of the pike-perch topic, that catch 
was fit for the pastime of a king; and 




Photograph, courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 

The public picnic grounds of Weymouth, Nova Scotia 
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Canadian waters produce Bass and Grekt Kcrthem Pik^ id abundance. This Is an unusually good catch 



tabis fare of a sort that would tickk 
the heart of a Pepys. For be it noted 
that there is hardly a fish that is equal 
to the pike-perch as a food. In this 
respect it is practically identical with 
the yellow or banded perch, which 
has previously been considered. All 
members of the perch family ar^ pan- 
fish that are more than worthy of the 
name. And while the yellow or banded 
perch is a delight and a sensation, the 
wall-eyed /pike-perch,^ taken from the 
cold waters of Northern streams and 
lakes, by far takes the lead. 

The wall-eyed ‘‘pike’^ (as it is 
generally called) belongs to the perch 
family, of which there are upwards of 
a hundred species recognized through- 
out the world, the principal ones 



located on the North American conti- 
nent being the wall-eyed pike, the 
sauger and the yellow or banded 
perch. The wall-eyed ‘‘pike’^ should 
not be confused With what is known 
as the sand-pike> or sauger, which is 
found generally throughout the Great 
Lakes region. The sauger {Sitizbs- 
tedion camdense) is much smaller dhan 
the wall-eyed ‘‘pike,^’ more slim, and 
not by any matter of means so sym- 
metrical as to body structure. It does 
not attain to a large size and a four 
or five-pound specimen may be con- 
sidered the maximum ; while the wall- 
eyed ‘‘pike’^ often attain to fifteen 
or more pounds. I have actually 
heard of wall-eyed ^'pike’’ caught by 
commercial fishermen in the North 



that have scaled close on twenty 
pounds, but this is an exceedingly rare 
occurrence, a case in a hundred thou- 
sand or a million if you will. 

It is a common occurrence every- 
where to give a fish many names. 
Every region it seems has some new 
name for a fish species or variety. The 
wall-eyed pike finds itself in the same 
position. Some of the names it is 
known by are : Glass-Eye, Perch, Pike- 
Perch, Salmon, Salmon Perch, Jack- 
Pike, Sauger Pike, Pickerel, Pike and 
many others. As a rule, it is mistaken 
for a member of the pike family 
merely because it has been called a 
wall-eyed ^‘pike.’^ The wall-eyed 
^‘pike’^ does not belong to the pike 
family, but is a perch; it belongs to 
the Percidae, the order of spiny-rayed 
fishes. 

Since the wall-eyed ^‘pike’^ or wall- 
eyed perch is mistaken for a pike or a 
pickerel, let us note the difference 
between them. In the order of the 
pike are gathered three species, the 
common Pike, the Pickerel and the 
Muscallonge. All of the pikes, pick- 
erel and muscallonge have bodies that 
are covered with a slippery slime, 
some of them fairly dripping with it.. 
The object of this slime is to prevent 
parasites attaching themselves to the 
body; and it will be noted in this 
respect that if the slime is rubbed free 
from the body of one of the pikes, or 
scales are removed, parasites will 
eventually fasten at that point ; fungus 
diseases also appear, and the fish is 
doomed. With a covering of slime, 
however, the parasites are kept at a 
distance. 

The wall-eyed perch (as we shall 
now call it) is absolutely free from a^ 
slime covering. This alone should! 
serve as a means of identification as“- 
between it and the various pikes. - 
Where the pikes have soft scales pro-- 
tected by slime, the wall-eyed perch i 
has stiff, tenacious scales close set all * 
over the body, very rough to- the- 
touch as fingers are brushed over its 
Sides. Naturally the reason that the * 
wall-eyed perch has been given the* 
name of **pike’^ is that it has some- 
what the shape of a pike. But here* 
it will be noted that whereas the 
pickerel and pike have but one dorsal 
(back) fin, the wall-eyed perch have- 
two, the forward one on the back 
being set with sharp rays, or spines, 
which when erect are liable to punc- 
ture the hands of the angler as he* 
handles it. Another singular charac- 
teristic with the wall-eyed perch is- 
the fact that its eyes turn white after 
it is removed from the water ; as white, 
in fact, as though stone-frozen. No- 
other fish is known to partake of this- 
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Here is a shelter tent particularly well adapted to the climate of Northern Canada 



singular condition and it alone should 
distinguish the fish one from another. 
It is probably by reason of this that 
it has been given the name ^‘wall-eye/’ 
although I cannot say that I have 
ever tracked down the origin of it. 
The condition of its eyes turning 
white upon capture is most assuredly 
the reason — the one reason, in fact. 

It is highly probable that the last 
large-sized wall-eyed perch are now 
being captured and now are identified 
with the waters of the Great Lakes 
and the region adjacent, such streams 
and lakes in close proximity to these 
^reat fresh water depositories which 
it is known to be native to. The 
Great Lakes may positively be said 
to be its native home. It is probable 
that it originated there and from this 
common home ascended streams and 
so covered all the waters of its present 
range. In later years, of course, this 
range of distribution was increased 
through plantings in various waters. 
But as to its home, it may be said 
that originally it was found in the 
waters of the Great Lakes. At certain 
times in the summer, great schools of 
these wall-eyes leave the Great Lake 
waters and move up the inland rivers, 
at which time the fishing for them is 
of the very best. These excursions of 
the perch up the rivers and streams, 
great and small, are in the interest of 
gaining food, and it may be said that 
if such a school is located in the rivers 
any sort of a lure will contrive its 
capture. It is then, too, that it can 
be angled for with the fly-rod, using a 
large sized bass-fly with probably a 
glittering gold or silver spinner used 
in collaboration with it. 

As previously stated, the wall-eyed 
perch ranges through the country 



embracing the Great Lakes. In the 
United States it is not found west of 
the Mississippi River and in Canada 
not west of the Province of Manitoba. 
It is found in the United States as far 
south as Ohio, and in the east is found 
in some of the New England States; 
in New York, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. I am uncertain as to its 
distribution in Maine, but it is pos- 
sible that it is not numerous there. 
In Canada it holds forth principally 
in Ontario and the St. Lawrence and 
is found in somewhat of a profusion 
in the States of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Michigan. 

In some waters wall-eyed perch are 
captured that are a washed-out green 



in color; although some Northern 
fish of this species turn out singularly 
rich in color work. The back is 
generally olive-green, set with waver- 
ing marks of a darker color. It is 
comparatively slim from the centre of 
its body to the tail, the body being 
more or less round. The. tail is very 
well formed and is one of the most dis- 
tinctive parts of the fish. The belly 
of the fish is of a silvery hue, whitish- 
silver being the correct way of stating 
the matter. It has been said that it is 
by reason of this silvery hue that the 
wall-eyed perch has been given the 
name salmon. Indeed, when cap- 
tured and it is played to net, the whole 
fish seems to radiate silver. The head 
of the wall-eyed perch is shaped a 
great deal like that of the pike, being 
long and more or less flat and is 
bronze-green in coloration and with- 
out scales upon it. A notable feature 
in regard to the head, aside from its 
rather large eyes, is the fact that its 
under jaw protrudes beyond the tip 
of the upper jaw. A notable feature, 
too, are the fangs in its jaws. These 
are exceedingly sharp and are found 
in numbers, proving conclusively the 
fact that this perch preys upon other 
fish ; in fact, it is every bit of a cannibal 
and will kill those of its own kind, its 
own offspring, in fact, when the oppor- 
tunity permits and such fish are not 
speedy enough to make their depar- 
ture. The fangs in the mouth of a 
pike, pickerel or muscallonge are as 
nothing compared to the array of 
teeth found in the mouth of this 
perch. Other notable features noted 
in the wall-eyed perch are as one 
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writer has stated them: ^‘The gill 

covers are not scaled excepting the 
lower strip which is noticeably scaled 
and the cheeks are entirely unsealed. 
There are five rays in the branchios 
tegals, which is of a salmon-and-silver 
hue, the underside of the head is of a 
salmon and silver delicate pink color. 
The mouth of the fish comes directly 
under the line of the back part of 
the eye. The eye is usually large in 
this species. The eye of a four-and- 
one-half pound fish measures approxi- 
rnately three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter and is of a full grey and 
brown color with a line of golden 
light separating the pupil. The pupil 
is jet black and large. This is one of 
the most conclusive evidences of the 
fish being classed as a wall-eye, as 
there is no other species of the pikes 
or pike-perches that compares in this 
respect to the fish under discussion. 

Like the smaller member of the 
perch family, i.e., the yellow or 
banded perch, the wall-eyed perch is 
a fish that moves about in schools, 
some of these schools numbering as 



high as a hundred members. Another 
point to be remembered is that it is a 
bottom-feeder, or, at least, it moves 
along near to the bottom and the only 
way to have success in capturing it 
is to get the lure down at least five 
feet off of the bottom. Because those 
who go out for the wall-eyed perch are 
sometimes bereft of luck in attaining 
a mess, the reason may be singled out 
that the lure has not been trolled deep 
enough; but if the lure is moved along 
at the level stated, from three to five 
feet off of the bottom, results will 
sometimes be startling. And it may 
be said in line with this that when a 
school is located and a capture is 
made it should be played to net as 
speedily as possible and the boat 
swung and the same place trolled over 
again. For once a school is located 
they will fall in line to be captured 
one after another until you have 
obtained all that you possibly desire. 
But miss the school and you may as 
well troll in a fishless pond. The idea, 
therefore, is to locate the places where 
the perch schools move and then 



when one is located, to fish back and 
forth over it, following it wherever it 
goes. 

It seems passing strange in all the 
fishing that is done how little is known 
about the science of the art. And art 
it surely is. David Starr Jordan has 
stated that the prime essentials to 
angling and the especial qualifications 
of an angler should be his ability to 
know the fish he is after, its habits, 
where found, when found, aside from 
how to get it. The same is true with 
the wall-eyed perch. The average 
angler trolls for it close to the surface 
when he should go down deep; he 
does not know the “follow the school 
system ; and another point that should 
not be lost track of is: he does not 
know that the wall-eyed perch is 
nocturnal in its habits. By that it is 
meant that the wall-eyed perch is a 
night prowler. Whatever may be said 
as to the best time of the day for the 
capture of it, the day hours are scarce 
equal to those hours bridging on twi- 
light. From twilight or into the night, 

Continued on page 60 




This is a view of Christina Lake in Southern British Columbia, one of the most 
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popular summer resorts on the international boundary 
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British & Colonial Press Photograph 

Marshal Foch being oflScially welcomed to Montreal by Mayor Mederic Martin, preparatory to signing his name in the official visitors book at the Montreal 
City Library. This book, commonly called the ''Gold Book," although it is bound in red morocco, contains the names of many 

illustrious personages. 




British & Colonial Press Photograph 

Another distinguished recent visitor to Montreal was Earl Beatty, who is here seen about to take the pen from the hands of Mr. Hector Garneau, the Chief City 
^ Librarian. The gentleman to the left is Alderman J. J. Creelman, K.C., who represented the city in the absence of 

Mayor Martin, who was indisposed. 
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British & Colonial Press Photograph 

Lord Byng, Governor C^neral of Canada, unveiled on Arinistice Day in Dominion Square, Montreal, a memorial cenotaph to Canada's fallen dead in the Great War 
Many wreaths were placed upon it in the course of the day by people representing all classes of. the community 




One of the features of the ceremony was the placing of a wreath on the 



British & Colonial Press Photograph 
monument by a lady chosen to repiresent the bereaved mothers 






British & Colonial Press Photograph 

The St. Patrick's Hockey Team of Toronto, which is contesting this season with the Senators, of Ottawa, the Tigers, of Hamilton, and the Canadiennes, of Montreal 

for the professional title of Canada ’ 




British & Colonial Press Photograph 

In the presence of a distinguished gathering, Dr, Wilfred Laurier McDougald, the new Chairman of the Montreal Harbour Commission, was recently officially installed 
in office. Dr. McDougald, a young man of large affairs, is regarded as one of Canada’s coming public men. From left to right in the group are; ^ 

Hon, Walter Mitchell, member elect for St. Antoine's Division, Montreal, and former Treasurer of the Province of Quebec; 

Hon. Senator J. P. B. Casgrain; Dr, McDougald; Hon. G. W. Ross, the retiring Chairman; Brig. Gen. A. E. Labelle, 
retiring Commissioner; Mr. M. P. Fennell, Secretary; Hon. A, R, McMaster, M.P. 
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We are builders of railway vehicles to suit every requirement of passenger, freight 
and general service on steam and electric lines either to the purchaser’s or, if required, 
to our own designs and specifications for home or export orders. 



Among our many other products are the following: — 



STEEL 

CASTINGS 
ROLLED BARS 
PRESSED WORK 
COUPLERS 
SPRINGS 
BOLSTERS 
BRAKE-BEAMS 
DRAFT-ARMS 
RAILWAY TRACKWORK 
ROLLING MILL ROLLS 
ETC. 



IRON 

MALLEABLE CASTINGS 
ROLLED BARS 
CHILLED WHEELS 
DROP FORGINGS 
ROLLER SIDE BEARINGS 
ETC. 



FERRO-ALLOYS 

CASTINGS 
CRUSHER JAWS 
DIPPER TEETH 
BUCKET LIPS 
PINS AND BUSHES 
CRANK SHAFTS 
CRANK PINS 
ROLL SHELLS 
SPECIAL TRACKWORK 
ROLLING MILL ROLLS 
ETC. 



If not mentioned here it is 
probably an ** Etc,** 



Our plants are thoroughly equipped for large and efficient production, and we invite correspondence from those interested. 



Kindly address: SALES DEPARTMENT, P.O. BOX 180, MONTREAL 




CANADIAN CAR & FOUNDRY CO., LIMITED 
CANADIAN STEEL FOUNDRIES, LIMITED 
THE PRATT & LETCHWORTH CO., LIMITED 

Plants at— • Montreal, Amherst, N.S., Welland, Ont., Brantford, Ont., Fort William, Ont. 



THE JOHN INGLIS COMPANY, Limited 

14 Strachan Avenue, TORONTO, Canada 



INGLIS PORTABLE FIREBOX HEATING BOILER 



Eastern Representatives: Jas. W. Pyke & CATALOGS, PRICES. 

232 St. James St., MONTREAL 



ETC. 



Ottawa Representative: J. W. Andersi 
7 Bank Street Chzimbers 



Boilers 

of all kinds 

Tanks 

Stacks 

Water 

Towers 

Steel 

Plate 

Work 



Engines 

Marine 

Corliss 

and 

Pumping 

Centrifugal 
Pumps 
and ail 
Classes of 
Special 
Machinery 
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I N a paper read before the 
American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, Mr. Frederic H. Fay, a 
prominent consulting engineer, dis- 
cussed at length the advantages of 
Portland, Maine, which, as the winter 
terminus of the Grand Trunk, is the 
ocean gatew^ay for a large Canadian 
foreign commerce. 

“Portland,” said Mr. Fay, “is a 
good example of one of the smaller, 
but important ports whose develop- 
ment has long been neglected, but 
where public sentiment has been 
aroused, the needs have been recog- 
nized, and the state and the munici- 
pality are co-operating toward a mod- 
ern development of the port. Port- 
land possesses a harbor which, while 
not comparab’e with New York in 
size, is of ample area with a natural 
deep-water channel and with no bars 
at its entrance. 

“The harbor is well sheltered, in 
close proximity to the open ocean with 
a channel so direct that steamships 



making regular calls at this port dis- 
pense entirely with pilots and enter 
the harbor at any time of day or night 
at any season of the year, under the 
direction of their own officers. From 
the standpoint of natural advantages. 
Portland, Maine, stands as one of the 
best of our American ports. 

“ Portland is the Atlantic terminus 
of the Grand Trunk Railway and is 
the natural winter port for the Do- 
minion of Canada. It is also a ter- 
minus of the Boston & Maine and the 
Maine Central Railroads. Portland 
is the nearest United States port to 
the United Kingdom and Europe. 
That the Federal Government has 
considered Portland one of the impor- 
tant Atlantic ports is shown by the 
fact that the harbor has been heavily 
fortified by the Government. During 
the w^ar, troops and w^ar supplies were 
shipped from this port to the full limit 
of the existing waterfront terminals. 

“ Up to the present time, the only 
piers accommodating overseas ship- 



ping were those of the Grand Trunk 
Terminal; and, except for certain 
other wffiarves owned mostly by rail- 
roads and equipped for handling such 
bulk freight as coal, china clay and 
sulphur, the wharves on the water- 
front are obsolete and a relic of the 
days of sailing ships when Portland 
had extensive trade with the West 
Indies. 

“ Recently, however, the need of in- 
creased w^aterfront terminal facilities 
has been keenly felt at Portland. 
Certain steamship lines which have 
sought to establish themselves at this 
port have been unable to do so on ac- 
count of the lack of facilities for the 
accommodation of their ships. Only 
last wanter, the North Atlantic and 
Western Steamship Company, whose 
boats engaging in the Atlantic-Pacific 
coastwise trade had been berthed dur- 
ing the summer at the Grand Trunk 
piers, found great difficulty in secur- 
ing accommodation during the winter 
months when the Grand Trunk ter- 




British & Colonial Press Photograph 

A portion of the Harbor of Montreal, showing recently constructed two-million-dollar cold storage plant 
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obligations do not end with the pro- 
vision of adequate, modern, water- 
front facilities, but that when these 
facilities are provided and before their 
completion, active steps must be taken 
to sell the port to their community 
and to the country at large.” 

□ □ □ 

According to Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping, the world’s sailing tonnage 
decreased 852,000 tons between 1914 
and 1921. The United States was 
the only country to register a gain. 
Nearly 41 per cent, of the total ton- 
nage of sailers is under American 
registry, though it should be remem- 
bered that the figures include a large 
number of sailing barges. The per- 
centage of sailing vessels to the 
world’s tonnage is now 5 per cent, as 
compared with 8 per cent, in 1914 and 
22 per cent, in 1902. 

The following table gives the 
world’s sailing tonnage by countries 
in 1914 and at the present time: 




British & Colonial Press Photograph 
Part of the two million dollar order of tank cars obtained in Soviet Russia by the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Company, Limited, as the result of the European trip of Mr. W. W. Butler, president of 
the Company, being conveyed to the docks over the Belt railway 



minal is usually used to capacity, and 
only succeeded in placing a few boats 
at one of the Grand Trunk piers 
through special arrangement with 
that road and because the Grand 
Trunk Company’s business last win- 
ter was not at a maximum. 

“ Through the instigation of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, an 
agitation was begun which has re- 
sulted in the starting of further de- 
velopment at Portland through co- 
operation of city and state. The city 
has just provided the site of the first 
of a series of publicly-owned piers and 
the state is now about to construct 
such a pier alongside the Grand Trunk 
terminal. Portland, unlike many 
other ports, already possesses a belt 
line railroad connecting all of the 
railroads entering the city, and the 
new scate pier is so located on this 
belt line that freight at the pier will 
be handled on equal terms to and from 
all railroads centering at Portland. 

'‘It is believed by the people of 
Maine that the development of the 
Port of Portland will stimulate the 
industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment of the entire state, especially as 
the state has available a large amount 
of undeveloped water power which in 
these days of high priced coal may now 
be economically utilized to provide 
cheap power for industrial uses. 

‘‘Administration of this new pub- 
licly owned terminal whose construc- 
tion is CO be begun this fall, is in the 



hands of a board known as the Di- 
rectors of the Port of Portland. The 
board is composed of five members, 
one of whom represents the City of 
Portland and the others represent 
the four congressional districts of the 
state. The people of Maine, and the 
Directors of the Port of Portland in 
particular, keenly realize that their 



Co-tries 

United States 943,000 1,186,000 

France 397,000 353,000 

United Kingdom 365,000 252,000 

Norway 547,000 213,000 

Italy 237,000 183,000 

Other 1,197,000 . 921,000 

Total 3,686,000 3,128,000 

□ □ □ 



In a report on the commercial situa- 
tion of China, Mr. H. H. Fox, Com- 
mercial Counsellor of the British Le- 
gation at Peking, states that, with the 



British & Colonial Press Photograph 
Loading the cars on one of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine vessels for shipment to Archangel 
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FURNESS, WITHY & CO. LIMITED 

Steamship Owners, Brokers and Agents 

Regular Services from 

Montreal, St. John, N.B., Halifax, N.S., St. John’s, Newfoundland, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport News and Norfolk — to London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Cardiff, Hull, Leith, Aberdeen, Dundee and Antwerp. 

PRINCE LINE — Brazil Service: 



Peraambuco, Bahia» Rio de Janeiro 
and Santos. 

River Plate Service: 

Montevideo. La Plata, Buenos Aires and 
Rosario. 

African Service: 

Cape Town, Algoa Bay, Elast London, 
Port Natal, Delagoa Bay and Beira. 

Far East Service 

Vladivostock, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila and Singapore. 



FURNESS LINE: 

Cardifi, Leith and Dundee. Regular 
sailings from New York. 

FURNESS-PRINCE LINE 

Levant and Black Sea: 

Alexandria, Salonica, Piraeus, Patras, 
Beirut, Tripoli, Alexandretta, Con- 
stantinople, Bourgas, Constanza, 
Sulina, Galatz, Braila, etc. 
Sailings on application. Loading Berth: 
Prince Line Pier, foot 45th Street, 
Brooklyn. 



FURNESS-BERMUDA LINE: 

New York to Bermuda. 

SWEDISH-AMERICAN LINE 
TRANSATLANTIC S.S. CO. 
Joint Service: 

Fast Freight and Passenger Service 
to Gothenburg, Finland & Russian 
Baltic Ports from New York. 

LLOYD SABAUDO: 

New York, Genoa, Naples. Fast Italian 
mail steamers. Regular sailings. 
Passenger and freight. 



FURNESS, WITHY & CO. LIMITED GENERAL AGENTS 

Telephone: Bowling Green 7800 Furness House, Whitehall St., NEW YORK 



Boston. Mass., 10 State Street. 

Philadelphia. Pa.. Bourse Building. 

Baltimore. Md.. Furness House. South St. 
Norfolk. Va.. Bankers Trust Bldg. 
Newport News. Va. 



CANADIAN OFFICES: 

FURNESS. WITHY & CO.. Ltd. Montreal. P. Q. 
FURNESS. WITHY & CO.. Ltd. Halifax. N. S. 

FURNESS. WITHY & CO.. Ltd. St. John. N. B. 
FURNESS. WITHY & CO.. Ltd. St. John's. N6d. 
FURNESS. WITHY & CO.. Ltd. Sydney. C. B. 



JAMES P. ROBERTSON. G.W.A. 

1 1 1 Jackson Blvd.. 

Chicago. 111., or to 

F. C. THOMPSON. Royal Bank Bldg., 
Toronto. Canada. 



United States Steel Products Company 



CARNEGIE STEEL CO. 

ILLINOIS STEEL CO. 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 



Exporters of the Products of 

AMERICAN SHEET & TIN PLATE CO. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. 

THE LORAIN STEEL CO. 
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MINNESOTA STEEL CO. 

Church street, New 



NATIONAL TUBE CO. 

CANADIAN STEEL CORPORATION 
TENNESSEE COAL. IRON & RAILROAD CO. 



York, U.S.A. 



LONDON: BILBAO HOUSE, 36 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 
Cable Address: " STEELMAKER. NEW YORK AND LONDuN 



Branch Offices at 



ADELAIDE 

ANTWERP 

BATAVIA 

BIRMINGHAM 

BOMBAY 

BRUSSELS 

BUENOS AIRES 

CALCUTTA 



CAPE TOWN 
CHRISTIANIA 
CONCEPCION 
GENOA 
GLASGOW 
HAVANA 
JOHANNESBURG 
LIMA 

MILD STEEL PLATES for ships, tanks, stacks and boilers. Flange and 
fire-box steel. Checkered plates. 

WIRES, baling and fencing; all classes of coated and uncoated for manu- 
facturing puiposes. Genuine “IOWA,” “GLIDDEN” and “WAUKE- 
GAN” barb wire. Fence and netting STAPLES. Tinned mattress, 
broom and bottling wire. Woven Wire Fence. FABRIC FOR P.EIN- 
FORCING CONCRETE. Wire Nalls and Tacks of all descriptions. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE CYLINDRICAL STEEL FENCE POSTS. 

HORSE and MULE SHOES, COLD ROLLED PLATES for deep stamping, 
etc. 

AERIAL TRAMWAYS. Blelchert System. Locked coll track cable, locked 
wire cable and smooth coll track cable for Aerial Tramways. 

IRON and STEEL WIRE ROPE, bright and galvanised for all purposM. 
Bright and galvanized SASH CORD, galvanised CLOTHES LINES. 
Bare and Insulated COPPER WIRE and CABLE of every description. 

COPPER RAIL BONDS, solid and stranded for electric railways. 

WEATHER PROOF INSULATED telephone and signal WIRE. Galvanised 
telegraph and telephone wire. _ 

ROUND and FLAT WIRE STEEL SPRINGS. PIG IRON, COAL and 
COKE 

FABRICATED MATERIAL for railway bridges, highway bridges, turntables, 
transfer tables, barges, steel chimneys, steel buildings, mill buildings, 
office buildings, tanks, towers, transmission towers, trestles, cylinder 
piers. 



LOS ANGELES 
MEXICO CITY 
MONTREAL 
NEW GI.ASGOW 
NEW ORLEANS 
PARIS 
PORTLAND 



RIO DE JANEIRO 

ROTTERDAM 

SANTIAGO 

SAN FRANCISCO 

SEATTLE 

SHANGHAI 

SAO PAULO 



SOERABAYA 

SYDNEY 

TOKYO 

TORONTO 

VALPARAISO 

VANCOUVER 

WINNIPEG 



STEEL SHEETS, plain and corrugated; galvanised and painted. Galvanized 
sheets, "APOLLO” brand. Black sheets, “EAGLE” brand. Copper 
bearing sheets, “KEYSTONE” brand, either black or galvanised. 

TIN PLATE, “ COKE,” “ CHARCOAL ” and ” TERNE.” 

PIPE, black and galvanized wrought, for steam, gas and water; American or 
English Standards. Lapwelded steel BOILER TUBES. CASING, 
TUBING and DRIVE PIPE. Oil and Gas Line Pipe. CONVERSE 
and MATHESON lead joint pipe. TUBULAR STEEL POLES. Lap- 
welded and seamless CYLINDERS. SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING. 

STEEL RAILS (Vlgnole) of all sections. Groove and guard rails for tram- 
ways. RAILS and ACCESSORIES. SPECIAL TRACK WORK, 
points and crossings. Manganese Steel Insert and solid Manganese Steel 
for electric and steam railroads. Portable SWITCHES, switch stands, 
rail braces, compromise joints, etc. STEEL RAILWAY TIES (Sleepers). 

STRUCTURAL MATERIAL of all kinds; Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, etc., 
for Bridges, Buildings and General Constructive work. Best quality 
BESSEMER and BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEEL BARS, Rounds. 
Squares, Flats, Ovals and Hexagons. Special bolt, rivet and shafting 
steel. STEEL SHEET PILING, STEEL MINE TIMBERS, OIL WELL 
DERRICKS, CARNEGIE SOLID FORGED AND ROLLED STEEL 
WHEELS, VANADIUM STEEL, GEAR BLANKS. 

FORGED AXLES of highest quality for Locomotives, Railroad and Tram- 
way Cars. FORGINGS. 

HOOPS for barrels and casks, and TIES for baling. 



C* 1* u T • • accompanied by exact specifications stating quantity desired, with full particulars as to size, weight. 

We oO/ZCZi inquiries finish, packing, etc., and the purposes for which the goods are required. Special catalog on application. 
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Made in Canada 
Conduit 



For Ship 
W iring 




For House 
and Building 
Wiring 



Manufactured by 

National Conduit Co., Limited 

TORONTO, - - Ontario. 



Important Economies 



YOUR HEAVY DUTY MOTORS 
MEAN AN IMPORTANT INVEST- 
MENT. THEREFORE, SEE TO IT 
THAT THEY BRING COMPENSAT- 
ING ADVANTAGES AND ECON- 
OMIES. 

CANADIAN CROCKER-WHEELER 
HEAVY MILL TYPE MOTORS, 
WITH CAST WELDED END RING 
CONSTRUCTION FOR LONG LIFE, 
AND SPLIT END-HOUSINGS AND 
JOURNAL-BOXES FOR ACCESSI- 
BILITY, ENSURE THE LARGEST 
POSSIBLE RETURNS ON YOUR 
POWER INVESTMENTS. 




CANADIAN CROCKER-WHEELERJaPPARATUS AND SERVICE ARE 
AVAILABLE AT ALL THE N. E. CO. BRANCHES AS FOLLOWS; 
Montreal, Halifax, Ottawa, 

Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, 



Toronto, London, 

Vancouver. 



No/tharn E/actrfc Company 

UMITfO * 



THE CANADIAN 

CROCKER-WHEELER COMPANY 



HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: 

ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 



LIMITED 

MANUFACTURERS AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 



DISTRICT OFFICES: 

MONTREAL, TORONTO 
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A view of the Canadian Vickers Shipbuilding Plant, Montreal, Que. 



British & Colonial Press Photograph 



possible exception of South America, 
China is at the present time one of 
the greatest undeveloped markets of 
the world and is destined in the fulness 
of time to take a place among the 
great industrial nations. In spite of 
internal dissensions and misgovern- 
ment, lack of communications and 
neglect of the scientific development 
of her vast natural resources, China is 
making slow but real progress and is 
on the eve of a period of unexampled 
commercial and industrial develop- 
ment which will in a few years’ time 
bring about a complete change in her 
economic situation. 

The potential wealth of China is 
enormous. The standard of living all 
over the country is rising slowly 
among the mass of the people, very 
quickly among the educated moneyed 
classes. The Chinese have overcome 
to a large extent their traditional dis- 
like and suspicion of foreigners and 
foreign ways and are rapidly assimi- 
lating Western customs and Western 
modes of living. Foreign style goods 
are ceasing to be luxuries and becom- 
ing necessities. There are grounds 
for hoping that for China the worst 
times have passed. 

□ □ □ 

In his presidential address to the 
Institute of Marine Engineers, on 



November 1, Sir Joseph Maclay, Bart., 
described the part played by the Brit- 
ish mercantile marine in the Great 
War. He began by saying that the 
number of ocean-going steamers (over 
500 tons gross register) requisitioned 
by the Government for use as aux- 
iliaries for purely Naval purposes 
reached its highest point towards the 
middle of June, 1916, when 1,181 ves- 
sels of 3,531,029 gross tons were so 
employed. 

During the actual period of the war 
and till November, 1920, the actual 
number of individuals transported to 
and from all the fighting fronts 
amounted to 33,340,736. 

It is difficult to give a figure for the 
total quantity of stores moved for the 
Army, the items being so much mixed 
up with civil shipments, but taking 
only the quantity of completed Army 
stores landed in the theatres of war 
the figures are: 

To the Armistice, 49,000,000 tons 
weight, equal to 122,000,000 shipping 
tons; or, if we take up to November, 
1920, 56,000,000 tons weight, equal to 
140,000,000 shipping tons. 

For the movement of horses and 
other animals, the demand during the 
war for shipping facilities was enor- 
mous. About 2 J millions were carried 
by sea for Army purposes. Many 



of these were for very long voyages, 
such as to Australia, Mesopotamia, 
India, Egypt, etc., also from the River 
Plate to Egypt, France and the United 
Kingdom, etc., and when the British 
Army in France was grownig daily 
and obligations in the Near East were 
being undertaken, 40,000 horses and 
mules were being brought monthly 
from the United States of America 
and River Plate to the United King- 
dom. The losses of shipping during 
the war by submarine and other risks, 
including only vessels of 500 tons 
gross and over, totalled 9,943,000. 

Concerning the service rendered by 
British shipping to the Allies Sir 
Joseph said that in 1918, France had 
the equivalent of over one million tons 
gross of British shipping in her ser- 
vices, while forty-three per cent, of her 
total imports were carried in British 
ships. Italy had the equivalent of 
over half a million tons gross of Brit- 
ish shipping in her service. About 
45 per cent, of her total imports were 
carried in British ships. 

Over 1,000,000 troops were con- 
veyed from the United States in British 
ships during 1918. The extent of the 
sacrifice involved will be appreciated 
when it is realized that 124 additional 
ships were put into service between 
March and August, and that on the 
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average every American soldier car- 
ried, shut out two tons of essential 
cargo. For our other Allies there was 
also much sacrifice. 

In the mercantile marine itself it is 
estimated that the maximum number 
of ratings during the war was between 
190,000 and 200,000, and that the 
total number employed during the 
course of the war was about 300,000. 
The number of lives lost by enemy 
action and at sea between August 4, 
1914, and December 31, 1918, was 
15,629. In addition, 6,331 passengers 
lost their lives at sea by enemy action. 

□ □ □ 

During August, Sweden’s merchant 
marine decreased by 33,600tons. At 
the end of that month its total mer- 
chant fleet consisted of 2,816 ships of 
1,150,290 tons. The falling off in 
tonnage is due to the transfer of 
Swedish tonnage to the German flag. 



Up to date ships of 55,000 gross tons 
have been thus transferred. 

□ □ □ 

President Joseph W. Powell of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation states 
that it is entirely feasible to convert 
the six American battle cruisers 
scheduled to be scrapped under Secre- 
tary Hughes^ naval disarmament pro- 
gram into fast passenger liners. Each 
is 874 feet long, 101 feet beam, has a 
mean draft of 31 feet and a displace- 
ment of 43,500 tons. They include 
the Constellation and Ranger, at the 
Newport News Dry Dock and Ship- 
building Company's plant; the Con- 
stitution and the United States, which 
were to have been built at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard; the Lexington, 
at the Quincy yard of the Bethlehem 
Company, and the Saratoga, at the 
Camden plant of the New York 
Shipbuilding Corporation. The Lex- 
ington has been constructed up to the 



third deck, or just above the water 
line. 

The cruisers were originally de- 
signed to make a speed of 34 knots, 
and with their great boiler capacity 
they could attain an economical 
cruising speed of 26 knots, Mr. Powell 
said, crossing the Atlantic in five 
days. The ships, after conversion into 
liners, might readily accommodate 
1,000 first class, 1,000 second class 
and 2,000 third class passengers. 

Mr. Powell does not believe it 
would be advisable to convert more 
than three of the vessels into pas- 
senger liners because that number 
would be adequate for the service. 
No estimate was made by him as to 
the amount of money necessary for 
changing the cruisers into passenger 
vessels, but he said it would be less 
than the cost of building new liners. 

In local shipping circles not much 
stock is taken in this suggestion of 
Mr. Powell’s. In an interview Mr. 
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J. W. Stewart, American representa- 
tive of Sir Joseph Isherwood, inven- 
tor of the Isherwood system of longi- 
tudinal framing which was adopted 
for the battle cruisers, pointed out 
some of the defects of the Powell plan. 

There are so many practical diffi- 
culties to be overcome and the ex- 
pense of conversion would be so great 
that the vessels would prove a lia- 
bility and not an asset, said Mr. 
Stewart. ‘‘As to the cost for making 
the necessary changes, I would say 
off-hand that they would be the 
equivalent of one-half the cost of 
building the ship. When completed 
they would be probably the most ex- 
pensively built and most costly op- 
erated commercial passenger ships 
in the world. 

“The battle cruisers are too deli- 
cately constructed for the rough hand- 
ling and continuous service to which 
they would be subjected as passenger 
ships. Placed on the seventeen trips 
a year schedule followed by the fast 
foreign liners, the constant drive 
of the engines, coupled with the grind- 
ing against piers and other rough 
usage, would result in time and 
money being lost for repairs. 

“There is the further consideration 
that the boilers, being of navy design, 
occupy more space and require more 
expert handling than is considered 
economical on passenger ships. In 
general the design of the under deck 
compartments, together with the large 
amount of room taken up by the run- 
ning gear, means a sacrifice of dead- 
weight space. The tendency of pas- 
senger ship building to-day is all in 
favor of the vessel which can carry 
cargo as well as passengers. If it is 
true that substantial profits can only 
be shown by ships of this type, then 
the converted battle cruisers would 
obviously be unsuited to the condi- 
tions of competition that now pre- 
vail. 

□ □ □ 

In a statement issued to the Ger- 
man press, Vice-President Ehlers of 
the North German Lloyd Company 
states that his line is making rapid 
progress with the rehabilitation of 
its fleet. At present the company 
is employing in the Brazil service 
the Vegesack and Bremerhaven which 
were built last year, and has recently 
repurchased from England its former 
steamers Westfalen, Holstein, Gotha, 
Seydlitz, York, Gottingen and Han- 
nover. These steamers are of about 
50,000 tons gross. 
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On October 1st there was launched 
for the company the steamer Minden 
of 4,200 gross tons. She is 360 feet 
long and has accommodations for 
12 cabin passengers. The Minden 
is a coal burner. In order to be able 
to compare the different motive 
powers now in use with regard to 
their safety and profitableness, the 
company has ordered two sister 
ships of equal size, one of which 
will be fitted with steam turbines 
and the other with Diesel motors. 
The largest unit building foi the 
line is the steamer Hindenburg of 
35,000 gross tons which is completing 
at the Schichau Yards in Danzig. 
She is a sister ship of the Homeric 
of the White Star Line. 

□ □ □ 

In order to avail themselves of all 
the advantages offered by radio it 
is necessary that shipping men keep 
well informed on the progress of 
this science,^ ^ says Arthur H. Lynch, 
in The Nautical Gazette, New York. 
“ To the operator of vessels, especially 
of those ships which visit ports where 
the cable facilities are not the best, 
the importance of radio should be 
instantly apparent. 

“ One of the most forward steps in 
the development of radio was taken 
on the afternoon of November 5 
when a group of several hundred 
persons gathered in the power house 
of the huge radio station about 
seventy miles from New York owned 
and operated by the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America listened to a mes- 
sage from President Harding which 
marked the official opening of this 
most modern and complete station. 
With the throwing of the switch in 
Washington the station was put into 
operation and the message from 
the President was picked up in twenty- 
eight foreign countries at practically 
the same instant that it was heard 
by those in the station which sent 
it out, and printed verbatim in many 
newspapers throughout the world 
within a few hours after it had been 
transmitted. 

“ The sending of this message 
marked a new epoch in radio com- 
munication which was beyond the 
wildest dreams of the scientists of a 
few years ago. In this connection it 
is interesting to recall an excerpt from 
an interview with Guglielmo Marconi 
published in March, 1897, as follows: 
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‘And how far do you think a 
despatch could be sent?' Mr. Mar- 
coni was asked. 

‘Twenty miles,’ was his reply. 

Why do you limit it to twenty 
miles?’ 

“ ‘ I am speaking within practical 
limits, and thinking of the trans- 
mitter and receiver as thus far 
calculated. The distance depends 
sirnply upon the amount of the ex- 
citing energy and the dimensions of 
the two conductors from which the 
wave proceeds. ’ 

“ Signor Marconi himself might 
have regarded as incredulous the 
prophecy that during his own life- 
time he \\(uld be < h e to he' r in 
Italy a message sent from the United 
States. But science has gone even 
further than that, for there is not a 
corner of the globe where the signals 
from the Rac io Central Station can- 
not be heard. 

“It will be some little time before 
the Radio Central Station is fully 
completed. The plans call fpr twelve 
huge antennae, each made up of 
six steel towers, 450 feet in height, 
extending from a central point where 
the power house is located. These 
towers extend in all directions in 
the form of the spokes of a gigantic 
wheel nearly three miles in diameter. 
Each of these six towers will comprise 
a unit and will operate with stations 
in given parts of the world, but it 
will be possible to operate two or 
more of then in unison in order to 
offse" any particular stubborn at- 
mcspheric disturbances. The first 
unit is now complete and in operation, 
and the second one will be ready in 
the near future, for the masts are 
already erected and most of the in- 
stallation work has been finished in 
the power plant which will function 
with this second antennae. 

“ The advantages of radio com- 
mun’eation should be very apparent 
to the business man, although the 
science has made such rapid strides 
during the past few years that it is 
impossible for those not directly 
connected with it to keep pace 
with all the developments. Even 
though there is good cable communi- 
cation to most of the important sec- 
tions of the world, there are still 
many places where the delivery of 
cable messages takes a great deal of 
time and costs a lot of money. The 
installation of a cable from one point 
to another, where the distance is at 
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all great, is a very expensive under- 
taking, and such a cable will only 
afford communication between the 
two points. With radio, however, 
a transmitting station designed to 
send messages a distance of one thou- 
sand miles will reach any point within 
that radius.” 

★ ★ 

Handling the Can- 
adian Grain Crop 

Continued from page 9 

the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal; the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg; and 
the Robin Hood Flour Mills Co., 
Moose Jaw. These companies have 
mills of large capacity situated at 
strategic points throughout the wheat 
belt and at tidewater, particularly 
Montreal, where are located some of 
the largest mills in the Dominion. 

The dawn of a new era faces 
Canada, and in no one regard does 
she promise to prosper more largely 
than in agricultural development. 
The world is land-hungry, and we 
shall see an immigration into the 
Dominion such as she has never 
known. This will mean greater grain 
crops than ever before. Just as the 
wheat farmer drove the ranger grad- 
ually back, so the small farmer will 
displace the big planter with his 
one-crop system. Manitoba and the 
more settled portions of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan will become new lowas, 
with a system of crop diversification 
that will enrich the country beyond 
the realm of computation. 

Up the St. Lawrence 
with Immigrants 

Continued from page 13 

the way over at the prospect of meet- 
ing the husband she married during 
the war, and one naturally wonders 
what kind of a sense of duty induced 
her to book a passage at all. Truly the 
war was responsible for more than the 
tragedies of France and Belgium, and 
we are still in the aftermath. 

There was the passenger who had 
been in Canada before and wanted 
all others to know about it. His de- 
scription of Quebec, the construction of 
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the ramparts, the assault on the cita- 
del, was glorified guide-book with 
that egoistical touch which suggests 
that the narrator was intimately in- 
volved in these stirring events. But- 
tonholing some poor unfortunate he 
would expatiate at length until the 
victim, his sense of politeness taxed to 
the uttermost, would forcibly tear 
himself away, leaving the discursor to 
pounce upon some other unoccupied 
wretch to listen to his diatribe, which 
he would do immediately without the 
slightest embarrassment and appar- 
ently impervious to rebuffs. 

There was the dear old Scottish 
lady on the way back to her Alberta 
ranch after touring Europe with her 
husband and daughter. She was un- 
feignedly delighted at the prospect of 
the bald-headed prairie, the smell of 
the sagebrush, and the manifold du- 
ties of a ranch household. One is, how- 
ever, rather surprised to learn that her 
daughter is just as delighted to be 
going back and counting the days un- 
til she is again astride her cayuse, after 
having had all that Europe could offer 
and being quite a social success. One 
perhaps finds it difficult to understand 
the longing in face of all these oppor- 
tunities for which most girls would 
sacrifice anything, until one sees the 
girl herself, tall, stalwart, clear-eyed 
with that gleam which visioning long 
prairie prospects always imparts. 
Though she might grace assemblies 
in any country she is clearly a daugh- 
ter of the West, her heart and love in 
its soil, not to be wooed away. 

Bachelor homesteaders would be 
sent into rapturous transports could 
they see the host of unattached girls 
on board. Country girls with the roses 
in their cheeks; county girls, fresh and 
athletic; girls who confess they have 
never left London in their lives before 
— another glorious contribution to the 
Dominion, future mothers of genera- 
tions of Canadians. 

On the lower deck the foreign ele- 
ment congregates — of so many nation- 
alities that one hesitates to analyse or 
enumerate them. They are a happy 
care-free throng, adding a quaint touch 
of color to the ship’s sombre tints 
with their bright shawls and gowns. 
Gaily they go through their national 
games or perform their folk dances to 
the music of accordion or mouth- 
organ. There are foreigners and 
foreigners amongst our immigrants, 
and many, in criticizing broadly this 
element of our immigration tide, 
have no knowledge of the many ex- 




cellent colonies of European peoples in 
Western Canada and the national 
bulwark they have at times proved. 

And all the while the beautiful 
wooded, village-dotted banks of the 
St. Lawrence seem to come closer and 
closer together as the good ship makes 
progress up the river. Passengers rush 
from one side of the vessel to the other 
as some quaint old French-Canadian 
hamlet is hailed. They cannot but 
enthuse over Quebec; Three Rivers 
unfortunately greets the newcomer 
with the nauseous blasts from its 
pulp mills; but the countless little 
settlements perched high up on the 
banks are each one a gem. It is'^^all 
new, strange, and wonderful to these 
people who are to make new homes in 
this great land, and to whom the first 
views and impressions mean so much 
because they are so lasting. Old world 
meets the new upon the liner; it is the 
period of transition, the first step of 
assimilation. 

Somehow one would expect the 
immigrant, torn up by the root from 
his old environment, separated from 
all old friends and the associations he 
has held dearest, for the time homeless 
and the future, to an extent at least, 
uncertain, to be of a some what per- 
turbed and unsettled state of mind, at- 
tended by a certain amount of worry 
and distress. Nothing is further from 
fact — at least no such feeling is evident. 
On the surface he or she is all enjoy- 
ment and buoyancy, bent on getting 
the most out of life and permitting the 
future to take care of itself. And it 
persists up to the last day, in the bus- 
tle of cabins being cleared and baggage 
piled in passageways. There is nearly 
always a dance held on the last night 
to be spent on the vessel unless it 
happens to be a Sunday, and certainly 
none would suspect from their care- 
free demeanor and absolute abandon 
that on the morrow these dancers will 
embark on a life totally strange to 
them, fraught with uncertainty, and 
accompanied by a certain amount of 
hardship. 

In the morning they awaken with 
that thrill of expectation which antici- 
pated events instill into the subcon- 
scious mind, in an atmosphere of bustle 
and noise, of creaking ropes and whir- 
ring machinery, of the shouts of sailors 
and stevedores. They go on deck to 
see before them the tall grain elevators 
backed by the stately spires of Mont- 
real. Laden with baggage, in the echo 
of farewells and hasty promises, they 
move down the gang plank, in the same 
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buoyant manner, the same sporting 
spirit which will see them through the 
game. Nearly have they arrived at 
their goal. For the course of a day 
they will add a deeper old world touch 
to the cosmopolitanism of the Cana- 
dian metropolis, and in the evening 
depart for the West to be distributed 
over the Dominion ’s broad expanse 
and their identity as immigrants soon 
lost. 

★ ★ 

The Lady Cynthia 
Walks 

Continued from page 16 

Lord Margrayne had an agonized 
moment of dread, as, leaving dead 
Darken in its tracks, he reached the 
spot where he heard canine jaws snap 
with a sound of rending raiment. 

With a cry, inarticulate in rage 
and horror, the young man drove 
down his rapier between the dog^s eyes, 
then caught the crumpled figure in 
blue brocade in his arms. 

Olivia had fainted, and in his first 
dread Margrayne mistook the hound’s 
blood for hers. 

Olivia!” he cried, “my little Mis- 
tress Ghost.” He pressed his lips to 
hers as though his fierce vitality would 
bring back hers. 

It was at this moment that Ann and 
her brother entered the gallery. 

Possibly the bona-fide ghost of poor 
Lady Cynthia would have been better 
welcomed than the sight they saw. 

Ann came near to hysterics in her 
rage. 

Sir George, seeing his dead favor- 
ites, cursed. 

Lord Margrayne paid no more heed 
to host or ^hostess than if they had 
been absent. 

He had seen Olivia’s brown eyes 
open. 

“You are not hurt, sweet?” he cried. 

She sighed. 

“ Oh, ij you had been killedr^ she 
moaned. 

Ann’s voice broke harsh and scold- 
ing. 

“ Bag and baggageyou shall begone 
from here, you hussy. Bag and bag- 
gage before dawning. The viper! 
The toad! And stealing family heir- 
looms! The law ” 

Lord Margrayne checked the tirade. 

But he spoke to his host. 

“ Sir George,” said he,“ this lady is 
my promised wife. Y ou will no doubt 
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er.treat your sister to use discretion 
with her torgue cr I hold you respon- 
sible. My sword, sir, is at your service. 
For the rest, if law be mentioned, 'I 
should ask for judgment against a cur 
who came near to being dubbed mur- 
derer for loosing hounds on a helpless 
gTl. Now, if you will summons my 
servant I will give (rders for an 
irrrrediate departure, though since I 
came on horseback I must Snsist on 
ycur hospitality for this lady till my 
mother comes in her coach to fetch 
her hence.” 

Twas a long speech, but it cooled 
Ann^s hysteria and Sir George^s 
temper. 

For once the Black Backranes had 
met their match, though you may 
guess what Ann at least felt at 
sight of her coveted lordship bidding 
tender farewxll to that brewn-eyed 
slut ! 

But she did not call Lord Mar- 
grayne’s future wdfe that name alcud ! 

As for Toby and Prue, their grief 
w'as loud and strenuous when they 
heard their dear comrade was going. 

*^You prom — prom — promised to 
srxw ball in the orchard,” sobbed Frue. 

And Hal prem — prom — premised 
to .spend Christmas here,” moaned 
Toby. 

But Olivia smiled radiantly,^ as, 
folding them in her arms, she vowed 
they should come and stay with her 
as long as they wished and play snow- 
balling all day, too! 

Then a horn blew, a coaoh drove up, 
and away went Olivia from bondage. 

In those days the chains of matri- 
mony were not named that! 

So Olivia rode to happiness. 

And — why ! you’ll not ask for a tedi- 
ous sequel? So I’ll leave you with 
a Christmas soene of our audaoicus 
Livy standing a-t ip-toe to fix a holly 
wreath about an anoestral pioture, 
and a handsome lover stealing behind 
to claim the Christmas kiss of peace 
and good wdll. 

Olivia smiled. 

‘Toor Lady Cynthia,” said she in- 
consequently, I vow I — I hate all 
ghost tales.” 

^‘And I,” quoth Hal, ^Move one 
sweet ghost.” 

Then — he took that kiss. 
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The Badlands of 
Alberta 

Continued from page 25 

Steveville, which, lying on a high river 
flat, looks up and down the J Red 
Deer. From Id^esleigh, Jenner or 
Patricia, farther down the line east- 
wards, the still larger Badlands on 
Sand Creek may be reached by a 
short journey of some eight miles. 
From the older village of Steveville, 
where good accommodation can be ob- 
tained, a walk of Circa one half mile 
will take one into these canons and 
buttes. The vegetation bears a strong 
desert character similar to that of the 
American southwest. 

The scenic effect of these domes 
and towers of white and white and 
brown or black and purple banded 
rocks, is very startling and ever- 
changing. Travelling up a canon 
from its open flat mouth near the 
river the walls are massive and usually 
very high and steep. A dry creek 
bed (a roaring torrent of liquid mud 
during a rain) twists through ever 
narrowing grassy and sage covered 
flats ; after a mile or two steep and nar- 
row tributaryxanons appear, and the 
walls approach. The upper heights 
change from large blocky towers and 
mesas to pinnacles and sharp saw- 
backed buttes with quite accessible 
slopes,^ and eventually^ qne is faced by 
two or three forks^ which are often 
almost too rough f and narrow for 
foot work, at least with any comfort. 
On top again, one wilUfind a plateau 
surrounded and dotted by buttes of 
very various shapes and sizes but 
mostly more or less conical. Upon 
crossing this small or large tableland 
there is repeated the small gulches with 
their towers, pinnacles and ranges, 
and rapidly another canon develops. 
Although heading in a totally different 
direction one may find that this second 
canon joins the first in a maze of 
buttes and tributaries perhaps not 
more than one mile from the former, 
and both may unite to feed a wider 
and larger watercourse. Although 
the white and most fossiliferous rocks 
are called sandstones, in contradis- 
tinction to the green and brown 
clays and shales intercalated with 
them, they still contain a considerable 
amount of clay and are quite im- 
pervious to rainfall, a sharp shower 
of fifteen minutes duration will bring 
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down a foaming flood of chocolate 
colored water, and the hills them- 
selves then become very treacherous 
underfoot being greasy and slippery 
though perfectly dusty at a depth 
inwards of a quarter of an inch. 

The views that this scenery can 
produce at night with a large moon 
and some clouds, or by electric storm, 
are very beautiful. I well remember 
one evening in January, whilst in 
Eo-ceratops camp, the ground and 
buttes being buried in snow on lesser 
slopes, and the moon being full, when 
in spite of a temperature of 20 de- 
grees below, I watched the moon- 
light approaching, standing outside 
my tent. It was very dark, and 
heavy black clouds were in small 
patches, the buttes across from my 
camp were very serrate and deeply 
scored and gradually they appeared 
in ebony and white against a pale 
glow, giving an impression that one 
had been transported to the scenery 
of that moon itself. As the light 
increased, further buttes and canons 
showed, with such black penumbra 
in the spaces between, that chaos was 
the closest expression I could give 
to the scene. Under the black cloud- 
banks all was veiled in a semi-obscure 
mysteriousness, but before the moon 
showed itself the edges of the buttes 
became clear cut in white and pearl, 
and I was only drawn to the fact 
that I was freezing by the bark of a 
coyote. 

One summer^s evening in June, 
at Steveville village during a long 
drought, a heavy thunderstorm seemed 
approaching, and I remembered that 
I had neglected to cover a small bag 
of plaster of paris, which was then 
scarce, so although already 9 o^clock 
I undertook to jog down through the 
Badlands some two miles on a fair 
cattle trail and rescue it from the 
possible though improbable deluge. I 
arrived in good order, though warm — 
the Badlands can be very sultry — and 
rescued the precious gypsum. More 
than half of the return journey was 
accomplished, when just where the 
trail debouched sideways to avoid 
a canon head, the darkness fell, the 
thunderstorm commenced and I lost 
the trail. Fortunately, the flashes 
were very frequent and vivid, and 
after falling flat into a shallow canon, 
a flash arrested my steps on the edge 
of a large precipice, and I saw the 
trail winding under the blue flick- 
ering but with a regular steeplechase 
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of obstacles between myself and it. 
The buttes in the blinding light 
shone out of the surrounding blackness 
like large wet monsters, and it was 
certainly worth getting lost to cb- 
serve this scene frcm its cwn grounds. 
1 he very waves on the river and the 
ironstone blrcks on the peaks showed 
as clearly as by photograph. All 
in all, these regions are very well 
worth visiting by these who love to 
test all the different sides and moeds 
cf Nature: they are not picnic greurds 
but bring thoughts to one whilst 
walking over the heaps of brr.e of 
seme reptile giant who lorded it 
before Alberta was a Province. 

★ ★ 

Notes from the Can- 
adian Capital 

Continued from page 29 

platforms count fer anything, some 
revision will reed to be made ard 
that revision will be downwerd, \\i h 
its degree contir gent upon their fluence 
which the radical party from the West 
is capable cf exercising with lhe 
Government or with Parliament. 
Wound up with this is the \\ hole ques- 
ti<^n of internal and external trade and 
lhe development of the great latent 
resources cf the Dominion. In the 
broader political aspect, there locms 
up the question of external relations, 
and whether we shall elect to go ahead 
cn the old lines or to assert that con- 
stitutional independence with the 
Empire, which, as is claimed, has 
come to us as a natural consequence 
cf our war effort. 

The situation admittedly is great 
and complexing, and doubtless Mr. 
Fielding sprke from lhe heart when, 
on the merrew of the victory, he de- 
clared that a government these days 
^hs entitled to sympathy and congratu- 
lations.’^ After the smeke cf battle 
has cleared ewry and public passion 
has subsided and we return to normal 
activities, the hope that probably is 
most predominant is that there will 
be stability ef pcverr.ment, not 
halting uncertainty, a vigorously in- 
telligent attaek upon our ponderous 
prcblems locking to their success- 
ful solution and an ultimate return 
to that fuller prosperity we once knew. 
That we departed from it is not, 
broadly, the fault of government 
but rather of that world-wide 
exhaustion and reaction which are 
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the patrimony of war. The read- 
justment process is under way. Let 
us hope that a new Parliament will 
hasten the day of its final and happy 
achievement. 

★ ★ 

Something About 
The Wall-Eyed 
Pike-Perch 

Continued from page 34 

the wall-eyed perch are on the go. 
This is especially true in the summer 
months, especially August and July, 
when they appear very indolent 
during the day but as night comes on 
they turn to feeding. In the deepen- 
ing dusk of evening, if you are fishing 
for them in the rivers and streams, a 
pure white artificial minnow cast off 
of the sandbars is almost sure to win 
captures. Personally, as regards an 
artificial minnow that is better than 
any other for the work in view, I state 
it as my belief that that artificial is 
of the so-called wobbler type. A 
wobbler minnow when reeled or 
trolled through the water dips and 
dives and in this manner perfectly 
imitates a struggling or drowning fish, 
and the perch are speedily there to 
seize it. However, most wobbler 
minnows are light and are used for 
surface fishing. If one will, therefore, 
attach to the line up ahead of the 
minnow a sinker to bring it down 
closer to the bottom, so much the 
better. On particularly moon-lit 
nights I have caught numbers of wall- 
eyed perch off of river sand-bars as 
late as ten o^clock at night, using the 
so-called glowing minnows, or wooden 
minnows, which are treated with a 
phosphorescent preparation. This 
ghostly glow in the waters serves to 
attract in many of the fish in question. 

It has been thought by some that 
the ^‘high time’^ in the year for catch- 
ing this beautiful Northern fish is 
during the summer. This, however, is 
not wholly true. The autumnal sea- 
son by far is the better time to go out 
for it and from the first frosty nights 
in September, when the leaves on the 
trees are turning yellow and golden, 
to the time the snow is flying in 
December, the wall-eyes are striking 
in fine style. I have captured them 
when it was so cold that ice was 
beginning to edge the lakes and when 
the wet line would freeze as soon as 
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drawn from the water. There may 
be a time in the year when, as a pan- 
fish the wall-eye cannot be equalled. 
That time is no doubt in late autumn. 
The flesh of the wall-eyed perch is 
flaky — that is to say the flesh comes 
apart in layers. It is to be admitted 
though that in warmed-out waters in 
more southern districts of its habitat 
the flesh is very soft in the summer. 
A wall-eyed perch, however, brought 
in from cold water is a table dainty 
the year around. 

The wall-eyed perch spawns either 
during May or the early part of June, 
it all depending upon the state of the 
weather. If the temperature is agree- 
able, the perch will be through spawn- 
ing by the 10th of J une, or at the latest 
the 15th of June. Being a fish inclined 
to live in waters that have a pebbly 
bottom, the wall-eyes seek out the 
shoals, the bars and pebbly shallows 
and there cast their eggs. As pre- 
viously stated, after they have reared 
their young they turn around and 
prey upon them, devouring them as 
food. Perhaps there is no fish so 
voracious after spawning as the wall- 
eyed perch. During the period of 
bringing forth its young it apparently 
fasts, hence the hunger that gnaws at 
its vitals after this time of procreation. 

There are wall-eyed perch found in 
the streams as well as in the lakes. 
Some prefer to live their life in the 
stream, and it is these latter speci- 
mens that provide the best sport that 
one can imagine. In the streams they 
prefer to keep themselves around 
islands, and where juttings of sand 
shoot out from island tips. This is 
especially true in the St. Lawrence. 
Some of the fishing around these 
island tips is of a marked order indeed. 
It is strange that if there is a sandbar 
to be found in a stream, and wall- 
eyed perch are noted in those waters, 
there you will find this active fish. 
Sandbars and wall-eyed perch go 
together ; one can as well say they are 
synonymous. Locate sandbars and 
troll along the edge of it and you are 
standing in good to acquire a mess in 
short order. 

Mention has been made that arti- 
ficial minnows, both wobblers and 
glowing lures, are exceedingly 
‘‘cat-chy’^ for the acquirement of this 
member of the family Percidae. But 
this is by no means to forget that live 
lures form a centre of attraction that 
should not be neglected. In this 
respect live minnows may be 
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mentioned. Live minnows of the 
so-called shiner^or chub species are 
rnost desirable. They are hooked 
right back of the dorsal (back) fin and 
are permitted to swim around. 
Care should be taken so that the 
back bone of the fish is not touched in 
attaching it to the hook as a minnow 
whose back bone is harmed will soon 
die. The use of live minnows on the 
hook is especially deadly in fishing 
off of sandbars where the water runs 
down deep in the so-called ^‘step-off 
fashion, and in the deepest holes in a 
lake in the heat of summer, when so 
many of the fish go down into the cool 
depths. But the lure must be gotten 
down deep in fishing the deep holes — 
as near to the bottom as possible. 

White-bellied frogs are also used 
successfully in the capture of the wall- 
eyed perch. In this respect it may be 
said that the frog need not be alive. 
The use of live frogs on the hook 
should never be countenanced. The 
dead frog may be hooked through the 
nose and when it is worked through 
the water this action will convey 
sufficient animation to it to make it 
appear lifelike. When a wall-eyed 
perch seizes a live lure such as the 
frog or the minnow, it does not do so 
with a violent action such as a pike 
or a muscallonge is noted for and 
which, in the case of these two fish, is 
almost sufficient to jerk the rod out of 
one’s hands. Rather the perch take 
the lure with merely what could be 
called a pronounced tug at the line. 
In some instances this tug is hardly 
sufficient to let you know that a fish 
is on. When this tug is felt it is 
practically certain that the fish has 
the bait in his mouth. He will then run 
with the lure holding it in his mouth. 
This run may be all the way from 
fifteen to twenty feet. Then he will 
stop and for the first time will take 
to turning the lure in his mouth 
preparatory to swallowing it. It is 
when this pause occurs that the hook 
should be set. Of course when one is 
using spoon-hooks, artificial minnows 
or artificial flies, the hook is set the 
moment the fish strikes, for reasons 
quite obvious. 

In using the artificial fly in wall- 
eyed perch fishing, the best way is to 
connect to the fly a small spinner of 
the Number 3 type. This serves two 
purposes, the foremost purpose being 
that the glitter is thrown through the 
water, thus the better calling the 
attention of the fish to it. 
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